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These new 


AMERICA’S FIRST COW- 
GIRL: Lucille Mulhall by 
Beth Day, author of GENE 
RHODES: COWBOY, etc. 

World’s Champion Woman 

Roper—America’s Gre bs te Se 

Horsewoman—Queen 

ge—and the first story about 

the compel Will Rogers called 

the world’s greatest rider. Pho- 
tographs. 


ANGEL OF MERCY: The 
Story of Dorothea Lynde Dix 
by Rachel Baker, author of 
THE FIRST WOMAN DOC- 
TOR, etc. 

This is the dramatic story of 

a woman who, single handed, 

brought about a complete rev- 

olution in the care of the men- 
tally sick. During the Civil 

War she became Superintendent 

of Nurses for the Union forces 

and Elizabeth Blackwell, Clara 

Barton and Louisa May Alcott 

were among her volunteer 

nurses. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
by Shirley Graham, author 
of DR. GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON CARVER, etc. 

This is the inspiring story of a 
modern Moses ie led his 
people out of bon . Born 
a slave, working in fields and 
mines, Booker struggled for an 
education and in 1872 at the 
age of fifteen he was enrolled 
as a student at Hampton Nor- 
mal and Agricul Institute. 
When heehee T. Washington 
died in 1915, his people came 
from all over the country to 
pay homage to the man who 
ad gre so generously of 
himself that his people might 
learn to be self-sufficient. 


ROY ROGERS: King of the Cowboys by Frank 


ISAAC NEWTON by ry | 
Sootin, author of MICHAE 
I = ay) Isaac 
o the year 1665, young 
Newton made three discoveries 
which were to excite the world 
of science and start him on an 
amazing career. He proved 
that the inverse square law ac- 
counted for the motion of the 
moon around the earth. 
experimented with beams of 
—_ ight -_ laid the a 
ation of spectrum 
so important to modern phys- 
ics, chemis and astronomy. 
He prod his monumental 
Principia. Here is the supreme 
“detective story”—a brilliant 
mind oe down mysteries 
of time and space and the 
movement of the heavens. 
JULIUS CAESAR by Manuel 
Komroff, author of NAPO- 
LEON, MARCO POLO 
Once i 
proves 
and biographer in this story of 
“the mightiest Roman of 
all.” aesar became an 
Soom political and mili 
gure and by 60 B.C. wi 
Pompey and Crassus, formed 
the first Triumvirate in Rome. 
When Crassus died, Pompey 
joined the Senate political party 
and the rivalry between Caesar 
and Pompey became virtually 
a civil war. Victory came to 
Caesar just a year ore his 
dramatic assassination on the 
ides of March, 44 B.C. A 
powerful story that removes the 
myth and presents the real man. 
THE LEO DUROCHER 
STORY by Gene Schoor, au- 
thor of CASEY STENGEL, 
STAN MUSIAL, TED WIL- 
LIAMS, etc. 
Here is the exciting story of 
one of baseball’s most contro- 
versial figures, From shortstop 
to manager of the N. Y. Giants 
—his is a rags-to-riches sto 
that boys and their fathers wi 
thoroughly enjoy. Photographs 


im- 


Rasky 
The only full-len jography of the most popular cowboy in the worl 
written with his cooperation. Here is a man who loves children 


animals and honestly believes in the power of prayer. 


Here is the won- 


derful family story of Roy and Dale and their five children, and the ex- 


citing adventures of a performer who has earned 
Cowboys. Photographs 
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REFERENCE BOOKS 


for college, home, and office 


The American College Dictionary 
~ 
“The finest . . . in the U. S.”—LIFE AM ERI AN 
new revised, the world-famous AMERICAN COLLEGE DIC- 

ARY now contains all the latest words you may come - 
be in your reading or conversation or on TV. In its 1,472 ra) 
big pages you will find 132,000 entries plus 1,500 illustrations ‘aé G 
and spot maps that help to make the definitions cryseal-clear. 


Best of all, everythi (names, places, even foreign phrases) is 
in just ome modern alphabetical listing so you don’t waste time 


hunti: for the word you want. Beautifully printed in clear, i T/ IN. 
readable type. Size: 7x10x2%%4. Stamped in gold. Thumb indexed. 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE DICTIONARY 


#6 Blue buckram binding (as shown) $6.00 " 
#5 Same, without thumb index 5.00 
#7 Special red Fabrikoid binding, in de luxe gift box 7.50 


Brand New. basy tol se. buthorttativ 


The Basic Everyday Encyclopedia 


ae owning a complete, all-new encyclopedia for only 4 A y J y 
$2.95! With publication of THE BASIC EVERYDAY / / / L ha S/ ( 
& 


ENCYCLOPEDIA you can now do just that. In the 576 
of this fascinating large volume you get 12,500 main 
articles and nearly 1,000,000 words—hundreds of thou- 


sands important, timely, useful facts in every field of ) 

aaaae knowledge. Authoritative, easy-to-use—an essential VE 7° MC uy 
book for every member of your ‘family and a perfect gift Cc 

for any occasion. 


THE BASIC EVERYDAY ENCYCLOPEDIA 


4 

#8 DE LUXE EDITION: 7x10; handily thumb Ii Me Zi | f)} Ne ) 

indexed; durably hard-bound in linen- P; 
finish cloth; stamped in gold $2.95 

#9 Budget Edition: 6x9; hard- eae unindexed. 1.00 


Also available for your reference library— 


THE AMERICAN EVERYDAY DICTIONARY 


Based on The American College Dictionary, 576 pages, 60,000 entries, illustrations & maps, size 
6 x 9%, hard-bound. 


Regular edition $1.00 
Thumb indexed edition 1.50 
De Luxe Fabrikoid 2.50 


HANDY VEST POCKET DICTIONARIES 


American Vest Pocket Dictionary 
French Vest Pocket Dictionary 


Spanish Vest Pocket Dictionary 


RANDOM HOUSE, INC. 


457 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 
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In This Issue 


Tillman L. Martin has made an exhaustive 
study of Mississippi literature and Mississippi 
writers. He writes this month about Tennessee 
Williams, well-known playwright and novelist. 
Mr. Martin lives in St. Louis. He is a native of 
Mississippi but is now living in St. Louis. 


Author Ben Chitty is Historiographer of the 
University of the South and executive director 
of the Associated Alumni at Sewanee, His first 
book RECONSTRUCTION AT SEWANEE 
(amplification of a Master’s thesis done at Tulane) 
was published in 1954. The material on Jacob 
Thompson, appearing in this issue of the 
SOUTHERN OBSERVER, will be incorporated in a 
second book on which Chitty is now at work. 


David J. Harkness, Box 8540, University Sta- 
tion, University of Tennessee, Knoxville contrib- 
utes the third article this month on writers of 
Massachusetts. 


“Bibliophile’s Notebook” a regular feature is 
written by John David Marshall, Head of the 
Reference Department, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute Library, Auburn, Alabama. 


“Historic Dandridge” was written by Jean Bible 
of Dandridge, Tennessee. 


A poem “Symphony in the Night” by Gene 
Medlin is reprinted by permission from Amateur 
Notes and Quotes published in Calhoun City, Mis- 
Sissippi. 
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Tennessee Williams 
Top-Ranking Playright, Novelist, Poet, Short-story Writer 


By Tit~tMaAn L. MartTIN 


Tennessee Williams was born Thomas Lanier 
Williams, at Columbus, Mississippi in 1914 and 
grew up in a parsonage much like those he has 
written about in several of his plays and short 
stories. 


” 


He adopted the pen-name “Tennessee 
in honor of his ancestors who fought the Indians 
in that state, he says, perhaps more with tongue- 
in-cheek than seriously. Williams was educated 
at the Universities of Missouri, lowa and Wash- 
ington and his first writing to gain attention, he 
maintains, was a prize-winning sonnet to spring. 
He has since repudiated his earlier imitative verse, 
written under the name by which he was chris- 
tened. Williams began serious writing while liv- 
ing in St. Louis and supporting himself by means 
of odd jobs; his aunt, a Mrs. Lanier, still lives 
in one of the St. Louis suburbs. 

Williams is now looked on as one of the greatest 
present-day American playwrights; his dramas 
have been successful for several years, several 
enjoying extended runs in Europe, and he has 
received many drama and literary awards. He 
is a “mean” fictioneer, too, though his fiction 
and verse are not as well known as his plays. 

Poems of Williams’ appear, under title “The 


aimerican 


Summer Belvedere,” in Five Young 
Poets 1944: Third Series (New Directions, 1944), 
and would themselves have constituted a thin 


volume. Several of these were used for Williams’ 
Caedmon recording, to be mentioned more fully 
below. 

The Battle of Angels (Murray, Utah: 1945), 
includes a note on the play by Margaret 
Webster and an account by Mr. Williams of its 
production in Boston in the spring of 1945. 

The Glass Menagerie (New Directions, 1945; 
Random House, 1945; Dramatists Play Service 
paperback, n.d.) is a play about a poverty-riddled 
mother and her lame, lonely daughter and re- 
bellious, scapegrace poet-son. The setting is 
Maple Street, in the St. Louis slums—which, 
you can well believe, are something! It won 
the New York Critics’ Circle Award and the Sid- 
ney Howard Memorial award of $1,500 in 1945 


and has been frequently reprinted in “best play” 
collections. In 1949 it was made into a movie 
directed by Elia Kazan and starring Gertrude 
lawrence as Amanda, the decadent ex-member 
of the Southern gentry. Caedmon Records issued 
in 1953 a long-play 3314 r.p.m._ recording 
(Caedmon T-1005) of Mr. Williams himself read- 
ing the last act of the play, a number of poems 
both unpublished and from “The Summer Belve- 
dere,”” and his short story “The Yellow Bird.” 


y 


Twenty-Seven ll’agons Full of Cotton, and Other 
Short One-Act Plays (New Directions, 1945; 
revised and with a new introduction by the author, 
1949) contains a dozen plays. “This Property 
Is Condemned” is a dramatic monologue. ‘‘The 
Purification” is a poetic drama set in New Mex- 
ico. “The Last of My Solid Gold Watches” is 
a character sketch of an aging drummer, similar 
to (and perhaps partly the inspiration for) Arthur 
Miller’s Death of a Salesman and the story “Death 
of a Traveling Salesman,” by Mississippi author 
Eudora Welty. “Auto-da-Fe” is a tragic study 
“The Strangest Kind of a Ro- 
mance” is the sketch of the devotion of a lonely 


of fanaticism. 
worker for his cat. “The Lady of Larkspur 
Lotion” is a powerful, electrifying sketch about 
derelicts. “Hello From Bertha” is a tour-de-forde 
for four women. “Portrait of a Madonna” is 
a character portrait of a deranged spinster. “Lord 
Byron’s Love Letter” is a romance involving the 
poet Byron. “The Long Goodbye” is a brief 
dissection of family relationships. “Something 
Unspoken” is a play with a powerful undercurrent 
of horror, about two characters, both women. 
“Talk to Me Like the Rain and Let Me Listen” 
is a morning-after drama in which a wife, in 
tragic circumstances, decides to leave her hus- 
band. “Twenty-seven Wagons Full of Cotton,” 
the title-play, is a swift, passion-filled scene with 
setting at Holly Springs, Mississippi. The last- 
named drama was produced in 1954 in a little 


off-Broadway theatre. During the last week in 
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November, 1955 shooting began at Benoit, near 
Greenville in the Mississippi Delta, on “Missis- 
sippi Girl,” a movie announced in 1953, based on 
various plays in this collection. Elia Kazan is di- 
recting. 

You Touched Me! A Romantic Comedy in 
Three Acts (Samuel French, 1947) was sug- 
gested by a story of the same name by 
D. H. Lawrence; it was written in collaboration 
with Donald Windham. In March, 1954 it was 
adapted for TV by Donald Kavanaugh and broad- 
cast over the Kraft Playhouse program. 


A Street-car Named Desire (New Directions, 
1947 ; Signet paperback #917), perhaps the best 


known and surely one of the most impressive of 
Williams’ plays, won in 1948 the Pulitzer Prize 
and the New York Drama Critics’ Circle Award. 
It has often been reprinted. The Signet edition 
is illustrated with scenes from the New York, 
London and Paris stage productions. Street-car 
concerns a nymphomaniac school teacher from 
Laurel, Mississippi, who visits her sister and 
earthy brother-in-law in the old Elysian Fields 
section of New Orleans, and her final breakdown 
due to conflicts with her environment. It was 
filmed in 1953 by Warners, directed by Elia Kazan 
and starring Vivian Leigh and Marlon Brando. 
The sound-track was recorded for sale by Capitol 
Records. This writer was fortunate in being 
able to see the road production in St. Louis, star- 
ring the German-American actress Uta Hagan 
from Wisconsin and Philip Kinnealy. It was 
chillingly effective, and surely a true commentary 
on the ruthless crushing by brute-level human 
beings of those sensitive souls with higher poten- 
tialities for good. 

One Arm and Other Stories (New Directions, 
1947, 1954) is a collection now in great demand. 
It was first published in a limited edition to sell 
at $7.50 per copy. 
led many to become curious regarding his fiction. 


Interest in Williams’ plays 


Copies of the early edition of One Arm became 
rare and hard to find, and selling at collectors’ 
prices even when found. In November, 1954 
the publishers issued a popular-priced edition 


containing the eleven stories of the original edi- 


tion, including the macabre “Desire and the 
Black Masseur,” about a masochist and a Negro 
masseur ; and “The Yellow Bird,” the latter re- 
vised to agree with the version read by Mr. Wil- 
liams on his Caedmon Record. Saturday Review 
of Literature stated that some of the stories have 
greatness in them, but of some of the others John 
Randolph’s comment about Henry Clay might 
apply : ‘““How like a dead mackerel in the moon- 
light (they are), that shines and stinks, and stinks 
and shines.” The title-story is about Oliver 
Winemiller (that family name appears in several 
stories and plays), the Pacific Fleet heavyweight 
champ until he loses his arm in an auto mishap, 
but who loses moral integration along with the 
arm and becomes successively a bum, a male 
hustler, and a murderer. All of the stories are 
in some degree off-trail; none follow the strict 
short-story formula. Many are on themes usu- 
ally tabooed. 
3 

American Blues: Five Short Plays (New Direc- 
tions, 1948; Dramatists Play Service, n.d.) won 
a Group Theater prize in 1949. It contains 
“Mooney’s Kid Don’t Cry,” a short play about 
a worker, his wife and child; “The Case of the 
Crushed Petunias,” a delightful comedy-fantasy ; 
“Ten Blocks on the Camino Real,” a_ poetic 
fantasy ; “The Dark Room,” a tragic sketch about 
a welfare worker and an Italian woman; and 
“The Long Stay Cut Short, or, The Unsatis- 
factory Supper,” a touching vignette of an old 
servant. 

Summer and Smoke (New Directions, 1948) 
is a dramatic portrait of Alma Winemuller, a min- 
ister’s daughter in the imaginary town of Glorious 
Hill, Mississippi. Like Glass Menagerie, it is 
perhaps based on the short story “Portrait of a 
Girl in Glass” in Hard Candy. It concerns the 
love of the rather puritanical Miss Winemiller 
and a very unpuritanical young physician, each 
of them basically attracted to the other by their 
antagonistic attitudes toward life and each other. 
In the end, the doctor perceives that Miss Wine- 
miller’s idealism is both right and necessary in 
a world more often than not out of kilter. This 
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play toured the country a number of months and 
was successfully presented on Broadway. It is 
now available for amateur production from Dra- 
matists Play Service, who also have sound effects 
and music records and Mr. Williams’ complete 
directions for staging. 

In 1949 Williams wrote an “Introduction” to 
Carson McCullers’ Reflections in a Golden Eye 
(New Directions), a novel about a nymphomaniac, 
a pervert, and a voyeur on a Southern Army post. 

The Roman Spring of Mrs. Stone (New Direc- 
tions, 1950, 1952; Signet paperback #955) is 
Williams’ only novel to date—or more accurately, 
a novella. It is the story of the degeneration of 
a once-famous American actress in Rome, after 
she begins losing physical beauty and falling 
away from the public’s attention. This book was 
published in 1950 in England. 

The Rose Tattoo (New Directions, 1951; Dra- 
matists Play Service, n.d.; Signet paperback 
#1236, 1955) has been successfully presented on 
Broadway and the circuits. It has several times 
been reprinted in anthologies. News came out 
in the fall of 1954 that it was being filmed on 
location by Burt Lancaster; in August it was 
revealed that Hal Kanter had written the shoot- 
ing script for Hal Wallace Studios. On January 
9th came the bombshell: The play starred Italian 
actress Anna Mangani, Marissa Pavan, Burt Lan- 
caster the Hollywood stuntman-director, and 
actress Virginia Grey. Miss Grey suffered two 
cracked ribs in a fight on location, from the ca- 
pable fists of actress Mangan; Burt Lancaster 
took two violent pratt-falls which left him with 
a sprained ankle and black-and-blue decorations ; 
he also suffered a bad cut over the brow when 
La Mangani trounced him good with a broom- 
handle; and Marissa Pavan went to bed for three 
days with a severe case of hysteria after a face- 
slapping by Mangani, which left her with swollen 


jaws. Ah, realism! The Rose Tattoo movie 
should prove edifying entertainment—if you go 
for mayhem with your romance. It is set among 
a colony of Sicilian fisher-folk ‘somewhere on 
the Mississippi Gulf Coast between New Orleans 


and Mobile” and is the story of Serafina della 
Rosa, an extraordinary woman with an intense 
and absorbing instinct for love, and what this 


love does to her, to members of her family, and 


to other townspeople. The movie was completed 
in late 1955. 
4 

I Rise in Flames, Cried the Phoenix (New Direc- 
tions, 1952), a short play based on the life of 
D. H. Lawrence, was first published in a limited 
edition of 300 numbered copies at $15 each; ten 
deluxe copies were printed on a special umbria 
paper, to sell at $50. It has since been reissued, 
and is also available in a paperback format from 
Dramatists Play Service. It was reprinted in 
the paperback New World Writing (New Amer- 
ican Library, 1952). Frieda and D. H. Lawrence 
are chief characters in this affecting scene re- 
constructing Lawrence’s last hours. 

The Caedmon Record (Caedmon Publishers, 
1952) contains Mr. Williams’ readings of several 
charming, deceptively folklorish poems from “The 
Summer Belevedere” and elsewhere, the last act 
of The Glass Menagerie preceded by explanatory 
remarks, and “The Yellow Bird,” a story sug- 
gestive (to this writer) of Stephen Vincent 
3enét’s “The Devil and Daniel Webster” in its 
supernatural implications and which has some 
subtle allusions to classical mythology. “The 
Yellow Bird” is the folklorish tale of Alma Tut- 
wiler, the minister’s daughter, who takes up cig- 
arettes, whiskey and men. 

When Camino Real (New Directions, 1953; 
Dramatists Play Service, n.d.) opened at the Na- 
tional Theater in New York on March 24, 1953, 
the critics had a field day. Brooks Atkinson 
termed it “a strange and disturbing drama;” 
John Chapman of the News called it “bush-wah !” 
Summing up the pro-and-confusion in The Writer 
(November, 1953), 


wrote that “there are those who see in Camino 


Margaret Culkins Banning 
Real the work of a despairing artist. But enough 
others were excited and stimulated by the play 


to prove this untrue. (It) . shows the worst 
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of a struggle and defeat, but humor, the sad 
truths of passion, and the inevitability of kind- 
ness are alive in it. It is the ragged conception 
of a puzzled mind, but not the work of a hope- 
less soul.” Camino Real, a highly expressionistic 
drama, contains about the weirdest array of char- 
acters ever assembled: Don Quixote, Kilroy, Lord 
Byron, Camille, Patsy, Casanova the great lover 

showing the world and human motives in 
nightmare fashion, as through a glass darkly, it 
throws kaleidoscopic fragments upon the stage, 
without apparent connections except to the intui- 
tion, letting the pieces fall where they may: Lord 
Byron’s exit through the gate to Terra Incognita 
.. Kil- 
roy’s love with, not for, the gypsy’s daughter. . . . 


saying “Make voyages, make voyages” 


5 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made in 1953 of plans to 
film ‘‘Mississippi Girl,” based on several stories 
and/or plays of Williams’. The writers, it is 
said, made visits to Greenville for local color. 
Shooting started on the film, which is being 
directed by Elia Kazan, on Thanksgiving, 1955, 
at Benoit, in the Delta section of Mississippi near 
Greenville. A news item states that it is based 
on plays in Twenty-seven Wagons Full of Cotton. 

Hard Candy: A Book of Short Stories (New 
Directions, 1954), issued in a limited numbered 
edition, contains several stories never before pub- 


lished, perhaps because they were too daringly 
avant-garde, as well as others like “Three Players 
of a Summer Game,” which appeared first in the 
New Yorker; and “The Resemblance Between 
a Violin Case and a Coffin,” published in the first 
issue of Fleur Cowles’ short-lived Flair. All, or 
almost all, of the stories are definitely off-trail. 

Cat on a Hot Tin Roof (New Directions, 1955) 
copped both the New York Drama Critics’ Circle 
Award and the Pulitzer Prize for drama. It is 
a homosexual “‘travegy” set in the Mississippi 
Delta near Greenville and involving a supposedly 
respectable old plantation family. At last infor- 
mation, censors had refused to allow it to be 
filmed. The stage production was directed by 
Elia Kazan and starred Burl Ives and Barbara 
sel Geddes. Both the producers and the cast 
are said to have gone to Greenville to study dialect 
and traditions in order to secure authenticity for 
their portrayals. 

Many of Williams’ individual plays and stories 
have been used in anthologies and collections; it 
is reasonable to think some will find a permanent 
place in the general fund of American literature. 
Williams stated in early December, 1955, that he 
would donate $500 of the Pulitzer prize money 
from Cat on a Hot Tin Roof to the Columbia 
University Graduate School of Journalism to fur- 
ther the education of a student with special inter- 
est in creative arts. 





Walsingham Tomb To Be Opened 


Calvin Hoffman, author of THE MURDER 


OF THE MAN WHO WAS “SHAKE- 
SPEARE”, sailed on the S. S. United States 
April 25th for the opening of a centuries-old 
tomb. For a number of years Mr. Hoffman has 
sought to have the tomb of Sir Thomas Walsing- 
ham, patron of Marlowe, in St. Nicholas Church, 
Chislehurst, opened in the expectation of finding 
the originals of Shakespeare’s plays in’ Marlowe's 
handwriting—final proof for his theory that Mar- 


lowe wrote the works attributed to Shakespeare. 


Permission to open the tomb was granted by 
Percy Lamb, Chancellor of the Diocese of Roches- 
ter, in January—a necessary approval by church 
authorities. Final arrangements have now been 
made for opening the tomb during the first week 
in May, shortly after Mr. Hoffman’s arrival. 

Mr. Hoffman is the chief proponent of Mar- 
lowe’s authorship of Shakespeare’s plays and 
poems, in his book, THE MURDER OF THE 
MAN WHO WAS “SHAKESPEARE,” pub- 
lished by Julian Messner, Inc. 
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Jacob Thompson: He Fought One Union and Gave Another 


By ARTHUR BEN CHITTY 


Undetected by previous writers about the Uni- 
versity of the South is an aura of romance sur- 
rounding its student union building, Thompson 
Hall, and the people who gave it. Buried in the 
archives of the University of Mississippi at Ox- 
ford for many years have been reminiscences 
dictated by the Honorable Jacob Thompson, and 
neglected in the proceedings of Sewanee’s board 
of trustees have been facts which, when combined 
with the notes at Oxford, make a story of great 
fascination. 


Thompson Union is probably the only building 
in America ever made possible by the successful 
transporting of a piece of paper through enemy 
lines in the roof of the mouth of a beautiful lady. 
And its donor has the distinction of being one of 
the few philanthropists whose proffered gift of 
stocks subsequently worth perhaps a hundred mil- 
lion dollars was declined by a board of trustees— 
the trustees of the University of the South at 
Sewanee on August 5, 1885. 

Here is the story. 

Jacob Thompson was born at Leasburg, Cas- 
well County, North Carolina, on May 15, 1810. 
He was the third son of well-to-do Lucretia Van 
Hook Thompson and Nicholas Thompson, a 
tanner. He graduated with high honors from 
the University at Chapel Hill in 1831 and re- 
mained there eighteen months as a tutor. Over 
the protests of his father, who wanted him to be 
a minister, Thompson studied law in Greensboro 
and was admitted to the North Carolina bar in 
1835. 

Jacob’s brother James Young, a_ physician, 
had gone to the “New Southwest” and when the 
land office opened at Pontotoc, Mississippi, fol- 
lowing the cession of the Chickasaw tract, the 
brothers settled there. 
of law in each of the ten new counties, was elected 


Jacob organized courts 


to the state legislature, and in 1839 was elected to 
the United States Congress. On a trip back to 
the Delta between sessions, the handsome young 


statesman met Miss Catherine Jones, called by 
credible witnesses the most beautiful girl in the 
Mississippi Valley. She was also one of the 
wealthiest. 

After the custom of the time, Jacob soon pre- 
sented himself to her father asking for Miss 
Jones’s hand. There was a disparity in their 
ages, Thompson being about twice as old as the 
young lady. Furthermore, Paton Jones pointed 
out that he wanted his daughter to receive an 
education. The ingenious Thompson, knowing 
that he dare not go back unbetrothed to Washing- 
ton lest some young blade steal his lady, made this 
interesting proposal. He, Thompson, would 
marry Catherine and would take her directly to 
a convent in France where she would complete 
her education. When she was eighteen, they 
would set up housekeeping. Ardor won the day 
and all went according to agreement. Vivacious 
Mrs. Thompson became an ideal planter’s wife and 
a celebrated Washington hostess. 

In 1855 Thompson had been persuaded to ac- 
cept nomination to the United States Senate but 
when he heard that Jefferson Davis intended to 
announce for the office, he withdrew in favor of 
the less well-known political aspirant. In 1857 
Thomson became Secretary of the Interior under 
James Buchanan. He remained in the cabinet 
until January, 1861, when the Star of the West 
was ordered to Fort Sumter. He returned to 
Mississippi to aid in organizing Confederate 
troops, numerous companies of which were 
equipped from his private funds. When the rebel 
Thompson died in 1885 and the flag in front of the 
Department of the Interior was flown at half- 
mast, the bitterly criticized Secretary Lucius C. Q. 
Lamar pointed out that whereas Thompson had 
been influential in the career of Jefferson Davis, 
he also had been prominent in the making of 
Presidents James K. Polk, Franklin Pierce, and 
James Buchanan. Lamar might also have added 
to the list Secretary Lucius C. Q. Lamar. 


In “The War’ Thompson had positions of 
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great responsibility and danger. He served as 
aide to Beauregard at Shiloh. He was present 
throughout the siege of Vicksburg. In 1863 he 
was called to Richmond and begged by President 
Davis to take the hazardous assignment of di- 
recting Confederate spy activities in Canada. 
Thereafter every bonfire north of the Mason- 
Dixon line was blamed on him. When the war 
was over the price on his head rose as high as 
$100,000, according to a printed handbill pasted 
in the diary of Chaplain Charles T. Quintard of 
the Army of Tennessee. 
2 

EFORE THE END of the war there took place the 
remarkable hegira by Mrs. Thompson which is 
intimately connected with the subsequent building 
of Thompson Hall at Sewanee. For a fat fee 
(one source says $5,000), a Canadian girl de- 
livered to Mrs. Thompson in Mississippi a mes- 
sage that her husband was not dead, as had been 
reported, but that he wanted her to bury the 
silver, come through Federal lines to meet him in 
Canada, and bring with her only one piece of 
paper, a receipt for 200,000 pounds in British 
stocks, investments he had been making over a 
period of years from his cotton profits. 


? 


>) 


WITH FORGED PAPERS, Mrs. Thompson started up 
the Mississippi by packet steamer. At Memphis 
she was sent ashore with other passengers and, 
behind a screen with a lady attendant, she was 
stripped to the skin. \When her corset, into which 


she had sewn the slip of paper, was handed to 
inspecting guards, she told a joke. It must have 
been good (unhappily it has been lost to pos- 
terity), for the soldiers tossed the garment back 
over the screen and she was allowed to continue 
her flight. 


There was one more inspection point to be 
passed at Cairo, Illinois. For this ordeal the 
clever Mrs. Thompson was ready. In Germany 
she had bought a partial upper dental plate. Mak- 
ing a tiny wad of the receipt, she put it in the roof 
of her mouth and went safely through to be re- 
united with her husband. 


Escape abroad was the next consideration. They 


decided to go through Maine to Nova Scotia and 
thence to England. Unknown to Thompson, his 
minutest movements were being reported to Presi- 
dent Lincoln from the moment he left Canada. 
According to Carl Sandburg, agents waited while 
repeated telegrams to Lincoln asked for instruc- 
tions to capture the prize prisoner. For reasons 
best understood in the gentle consciousness of that 
great man, Thompson was allowed to sail without 
event knowing of his danger. A potentially per- 
fect scapegoat was allowed to live to serve the 
Episcopal Church, Memphis and the University 
of the South. 

In 1868 the Thompsons returned to Mississippi, 
vastly wealthy by comparison with their neighbors 
and friends. They decided to settle in Memphis 
and Thompson became a vestryman of Calvary 
Church, a delegate to diocesan and general con- 
ventions, a principal personal benefactor to Jef- 
ferson Davis, and in 1873 a member of the board 
of trustees of the University of the South. For 
twelve years he was one of the three or four most 
important men in the institution’s welfare. Dur- 
ing most of that time he was a member of the 
strategic three-man Executive Committee. When 
it became necessary to mortgage the buildings and 
lands of the University, Thompson with Albert T. 
McNeal purchased a third of the $40,000 worth of 
bonds. 


4 

Axsout 1880 Sewanee appeared to be recovering 
under the firm vice-chancellorship of the Rev. 
Telfair Hodgson. There were only two stone 
buildings, the Hodgson Library (where Emerald- 
Hodgson Hospital now stands) and St. Luke’s 
Hall, the theological seminary building. Thomp- 
son urged the trustees to build “Chemical and 
Philosophical Hall” toward which he made the 
largest single contribution, $1,000. A little over 
a year after its completion in 1883, he died and his 
will had this interesting codicil. 

“T own $100,000 in the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany stock, at Washington City. I request my 
wife to transfer this stock to the Trustees of the 
University of the South 
be valuable . . . | request her to turn over to the 


University $10,000.” 
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In a letter dated June 13, 1885, Mrs. Thompson 
stated that she was ready to follow the pleasure of 
the trustees. Did they, she asked, want the tele- 
phone stock or the $10,000 in cash? 

On August 5, 1885, Albert T. McNeal reporting 
for the Finance Commmittee of the board of 
trustees (see page 43 of the Proceedings of that 
year), said “In regard to the legacy of the Hon. 


Jacob Thompson we recommend that the 


board . . . receive $10,000 in cash in full of said 
legacy rather than rely upon the possibilities of 
the Telephone Stock.” 

Boards of trustees, like individual trustees, are 
capable of error but Sewanee’s board of 1885 erred 
colossally. The fact that Jacob Thompson is not 
as well known in education as John Harvard, Paul 
Tulane, John D. Rockefeller, or Leland Stanford 


is not his fault. He tried. 





Literary In New England 
MASSACHUSETTS—III 


By Davip J. HaRKNEss 


Plymouth has been called “America’s Home 
Town” and this interesting historic place with 
Plymouth Rock, Pilgrim Hall, Alden Street, 
Brewster Gardens with the Pilgrim Maiden statue, 
Miles Standish Forest, and Priscilla Beach re- 
calling Longfellow’s “Courtship of Miles Stand- 
ish” draws many visitors who have read the 
historical novel “The Plymouth Adventure” by 
Ernest Gébler, which was made into a Technicoior 
motion picture starring Spencer Tracy, Van John- 
son, and Janet Leigh. The Howland House is the 
only home in Plymouth where Pilgrims once lived 
and it recalls novels like “Yonder Sails the May- 
flower” by Honoré Willsie Morrow and “We 
3egin” by Helen Carlisle. Cornelia Meigs wrote 
a novel about Governor Bradford titled “Rain on 
the Roof” and Stanley Young is the author of the 
play about him titled “Ship Forever Sailing.” The 
great-great-great-great-great-great granddaughter 
of John and Priscilla Alden lives in the Richard 
Sparrow House in Plymouth, which recalls Wil- 
liam Bradford’s “History of Plymouth Planta- 
tion,” the account of this oldest settlement in New 
England. Bradford Smith, a native of North 
Adams, has written “Bradford of Plymouth” and 
also a book for young readers titled “William 
Bradford, Pilgrim Boy.” The Miles Standish 
Monument at nearby Duxbury, looking across the 
wide harbor toward Plymouth, draws visitors to 
the graves of John and Priscilla Alden and Miles 
Standish, the trio made famous by Longfellow’s 
Jane Austen of Worcester was well known 


epic. 


for her Pilgrim novels “Standish of Standish” and 


“Betty Alden.” George Willison has told the 
story of Plymouth in “Saints and Strangers.” 
Salem is a literary shrine, with memories of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, witch trials, and clipper 
ships. The Hawthorne Monument by Bela Pratt, 


at the head of Hawthorne Boulevard, is appropri- 


ately placed near the scenes chiefly associated with 
Salem’s great literary figure. Gallows Hill and 
the “Witch House,” so called because it was the 
home of one of the judges of the witchcraft court, 
is still standing much as it was in 1692. Giles 
Corey, the Salem man who at the age of eighty was 
condemned as a wizard in the witchcraft trials and 
pressed to death, is the subject of one of Long- 
fellow’s “New England Tragedies” and of the 
drama by Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. The most 
celebrated and most visited spot in Salem is the 
weather-beaten, rambling old house at 54 Turner 
Street known as “The House of Seven Gables.” 
3uilt in 1668, it was the home of Hawthorne’s 
spinster cousin at the time the novelist was at work 
on his famous romance, which has been made into 
a motion picture with Vincent Price. The Custom 
House where Hawthorne worked as surveyor of 
customs for three years recalls the fact that in his 
leisure moments he evolved the plot of “The 
Scarlet Letter,’ which he wrote while living in 
the house at 14 Mall Street. This American 
classic of Puritan life has been made into a motion 
picture, once with Lillian Gish and later with 
Colleen Moore, and into a grand opera by Walter 
Damrosch. Charles Wakefield Cadman wrote the 


opera “Witch of Salem.” Hawthorne’s birth- 
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place at 27 Union Street in Salem was the scene 
of his lonely boyhood and the setting of many of 
his writings. The Grimshawe House at 53 Charter 
Street was the home of Sophia Amelia Peabody, 
whom Hawthorne married, recalling “The Pea- 
body Sisters of Salem” by Louise Hall Tharp, a 
300k-of-the- Month Club selection. The house and 
its handsome doorway are accurately described in 
Hawthorne’s short story “Dr. 
Secret.” 


Grimshawe’s 
Helen A. Clarke is the author of an 
interesting book titled “Hawthorne’s Country” 
and Samuel Chamberlain has given us books of 
camera impressions titled “Salem Interiors” and 
“Historic Salem in Four Seasons.” Marion L. 
Starkey wrote “The Devil in Massachusetts” 
about the Salem witchcraft trials and “A Little 
Rebellion” about Shays’ Rebellion in Massa- 
chussetts. 

Salem, with its somber echoes of the witch hang- 
ings and the brighter pages of the clipper-ship 
trade with the East, is the setting of the novels 
“The Witch of Salem” by Benjamin Siegel, 
“Peace, My Daughters” by Shirley Barker, “In 
Adam’s Fall” by Constance W. Dodge, “Come 
Home at Even” by Le Grand Cannon, Jr., “Gal- 
lows Hill” by Frances Winwar, “The Salem 
Frigate” by John Jennings, and “Java Head” by 
Joseph Hergesheimer made into a motion picture. 
It is the scene of two fine dramas—“The Cruci- 
ble” by Arthur Miller and “Wingless Victory” 
by Maxwell Anderson. Esther Forbes pictures 
Salem in the heyday of its glory as the home port 
of famous sailing vessels in the Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection, “The Running of the Tide.” This 
novelist, who was born in Westborough and lives 
in a rambling old house in Worcester, has written 
“O, Genteel Lady,” laid in Boston in the days of 
Holmes, Longfellow, and Emerson; “A Mirror 
For Witches” and “Paradise,” both set in the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony ; and the Literary Guild 
selection “Rainbow on the Road,” a story of early 
nineteenth-century New England in the “good old 


days.” ‘The Secret of the Old Salem Desk” by 


Anne Molloy was a selection of the Junior Literary 
Guild. 


Frances Winwar has written ‘Puritan 
City: The Story of Salem.” 





2 
Mary E. WILKINS FREEMAN, who was born in 
Randolph, is famous as a local color writer of short 
stories of New England country life. “A New 
England Nun,” “The People of Our Neighbor- 
hood,” “Edgewater People,” and “A Humble 
Romance” are collections of stories, the scenery of 
which is generally the flat inland region of eastern 
Massachusetts. Perhaps her best-known story is 
“The Revolt of Mother,” which shows homespun 
New England farm characters and authentic use 
of dialect. Mary Jane Holmes was born in Brook- 
field and wrote “Tempest and Sunshine” and 
“Lena Rivers,” sentimental novels which were 
made into popular melodramas. Eleanor Hallowell 
Abbott was born in Cambridge and wrote “Molly 
Make-Believe,” “The Sick-Abed Lady and Other 
Stories,” and “Being Little in Cambridge When 
Everyone Else Was Big.” Her grandfather, 
Jacob Abbott, wrote the “Rollo Books” which 
were very popular with boys. One of Massachu- 
setts’ most widely read authors was an exponent 
of the belief that virtue is inevitably rewarded and 
that poverty can always be conquered. Horatio 
Alger, Jr. was born in Revere, the son of a clergy- 
man, and attended Harvard Divinity School. He 
wrote around 120 boys’ books, among them 
“Ragged Dick,’ “Luck and Pluck,” “Tattered 
Tom,” “From Canal Boy to President,” and 
“From Farm Boy to Senator.” Like the heroes of 
his books, he acquired riches ; unlike them, he died 
in poverty. Edward Everett Hale was born in 
Boston, graduated from Harvard, and was pastor 
of churches in Worcester and Boston. The statue 
of this author in the Boston Public Garden re- 
minds us of his classic short story, “The Man 
Without A Country,” which was made into a mo- 
tion picture and also into a grand opera by Walter 
Damrosch, and of his novel titled “Philip Nolan’s 
Friends.” He wrote “A New England Boyhood” 
and is the subject of the 1956 biography by Jean 
Holloway, “Edward Everett Hale.” His sister, 
Lucretia Peabody Hale, lived in Boston and was 
noted for her children’s books, “The Peterkin 
Papers” and “The Last of the Peterkins.” Thorn- 
ton Burgess lives at “Laughing Brook,” at Hamp- 
den near Springfield, where he has created such 
beloved characters for children as Peter Rabbit, 
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Happy Jack Squirrel, and Sammy Jay. His “Old 
Mother West Wind” series, “At Laughing 
Brook,” “The Old Briar-Patch,” and “Baby Ani- 
mal Stories,” and “At Paddy the Beaver’s Pond” 
have been very popular through the years. Edward 
C. Janes was born in Westfield and lives in this 
town in the Berkshire Hills today. He attended 
Deerfield Academy and Williams College and has 
written “Wilderness Warden,” a recent Junior 
Literary Guild selection for older boys. Rachel 
Field, who was born in Stockbridge, received the 
Newbery Medal for “Hitty: Her First Hundred 
Years,” the story of a wooden doll. 

The atmosphere of New England pervades the 
novels of Olive Higgins Prouty, who was born 
in Worcester, was graduated from Smith College 
in Northampton, and lives in Brookline today. Her 
popular novel “Stella Dallas,” about a New Eng- 
land woman of the underprivileged class, was 
dramatized with Mrs. Leslie Carter as star, put 
into a silent movie which starred Belle Bennett, 
and made into a talking picture with Barbara 
Stanwyck. “White Fawn” is the first in a series 
of novels dealing with the well-to-do Vale family 
living in Boston. The others in this family saga 
are “Lisa Vale,” “Now Voyager’ made into a 
motion picture with Bette Davis, “Home Port,” 
and “Fabia.” Victoria Lincoln was born in the 
mill town of Fall River, was graduated from Rad- 
cliffe College in Cambridge, and has written the 
popular novel “February Hill,” which describes a 
family which lives outside Fall River. She has 
written “Celia Amberly” and “Out From Eden.” 
“The Wind at My Back” is a group of three short 
novels including the lightly veiled autobiographical 
story of her own girlhood, “Before the Swallow 
Dares.” Emilie Loring was born in Boston and 
has written popular romances with New England 
settings like “As Long As I Live,” “Give Me One 
Summer,” “There Is Always Love,’ “Where 
Beauty Dwells,” “Beckoning Trails,” and “I Hear 
Adventure Calling.” 


3 


GERALD WARNER BRACE has lived in Massa- 
chusetts most of his life. He received his B.A. 
from Amherst and his M.A. and Ph.D. in English 
from Harvard. He has taught at Radcliffe, Wil- 


liams, Dartmouth, Mount Holyoke, and Amherst, 
and is now Professor of English at Boston Uni- 
versity. His novel “The Spire” is laid in a New 
England college. He lives in Belmont today and 
has written “The Garretson Chronicle,” about 
three generations of a family in a village not far 
from Boston, and “Bell’s Landing,” a 1955 novel 
laid on the North Shore of Massachusetts near 
Gloucester and Cape Ann. Theodore Morrison, 
who is Professor of English at Harvard, has writ- 
ten “The Stones of the House,” a novel about a 
New England college president. Arthur Train 
was born in Boston, brought up in “the rural 
environment of the sunnyside of Marboro Street 
on Boston’s Back Bay,” and taken by his father 
to call on Emerson, Lowell, and Holmes. He was 
graduated from Harvard and has written fourteen 


books about his famous character “Mr. Tutt,” 
which the Saturday Review of Literature called 
“Yankee 
Lawyer: The Autobiography of Ephraim Tutt,” 
“Mr. Tutt Comes Home,” and “Mr. Tutt Finds A 
Way” are among his best-known novels. Henry 


“the best known of .,merican lawyers.” 


Beetle Hough was born in New Bedford and lives 
in Edgartown, where he is editor and publisher of 
The Vineyard Gazette. He has written “Martha’s 
Vineyard, Summer Resort” and “Country Editor,” 
an autobiography with an account of the whole life 
of the village of Edgartown. He is also author of 
novels titled “That Lofty Sky,” “All Things Are 
You,” “Roosters Crow in Town,” “Long Anchor- 
age,” “Once More the Thunderer,” and “Singing 
in the Morning.” 

Louise Dickinson Rich, who lives in Bridge- 
water, has told the story of her childhood there 
in her 1955 book, “Innocence Under the Elms.” 
She also used this town as the setting for part of 
her book titled “Only Parent.” The playwright 
S. N. Behrman has written of his boyhood on 
Providence Street in Worcester in his book “The 
Worcester Account.” Robert Keith Leavitt has 
written a nostalgic account of a boy’s growing up 
in an old Massachusetts town around the turn of 
the century titled “The Chip on Grandma’s Shoul- 
der.” Ray Stannard Baker, who used the pseudo- 
nym “David Grayson,” lived in Amherst and 
received the 1940 Pulitzer Prize for his monu- 
mental eight-volume life of Woodrow Wilson. He 
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also wrote “Adventures in Contentment,” “Adven- 
tures in Friendship,” “Adventures in Understand- 
ing,” “Adventures in Solitude,” “The Friendly 
Year,” and “The Countryman’s Year.” Wallace 
Nutting, who was born in Marlboro, Massachu- 
setts and lived in Framingham, was an authority 
on antiques of New England and wrote books 
titled “Old New England Pictures,” “Furniture 
Treasury,” and “The Clock Book.” He did a 
series of illustrated descriptive books on the beau- 
ties of several New England states—‘‘ Maine Beau- 
tiful,” “Vermont Beautiful,” “Massachusetts 
Beautiful,” and “New Hampshire Beautiful.” 

The William Cullen Bryant House in Great 
Barrington is in the garden behind the Berkshire 
Inn. The house was built in 1739 and is a two- 
and-a-half-story dwelling with a two-leaf door of 
the early Connecticut Valley type and with two 
interior chimneys. The interior is handsomely 
paneled, particularly the “marriage room,” where 
Bryant was married at the time he was practicing 
law and serving as town clerk of Great Barring- 
ton. Many of Bryant’s poems show the influence 
of the Massachusetts countryside. The Wayside 
Inn at South Sudbury, recently damaged by fire, 
was immortalized by Longfellow in his “Tales of 
a Wayside Inn.” Nearby is the little red school- 
house which is said to be the one immortalized in 
the poem “Mary Had A Little Lamb.” “Long- 


fellow’s Wayside Inn” is a book of photographs 
by Samuel Chamberlain. Lucy Larcom Park in 
Lowell was named in honor of the 19th century 
poet who wrote “Hannah Binding Shoes” and the 
prose “A New England Girlhood,” which tells 
of her early days as a mill hand at Lowell. “Men 
and Steel” by Mary Heaton Vorse is a novel of 


the 1912 Lawrence textile strike. 

Massachusetts is the All-American State as far 
as patriotic songs and paintings are concerned. 
Samuel Francis Smith, who was born in Boston, 
was studying at Andover Theological Seminary 
when he was asked to write some stanzas for a 
songbook to be used in schools. The song 
“America” was first sung publicly at a Fourth of 
July observance in Boston in 1832. Julia Ward 
Howe of Boston wrote “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” Katherine Little Bakeless has written 
the story of this great Civil War song in her book 


“Glory Hallelujah” and Louise Hall Tharp has 
written “A Sounding Trumpet: Julia Ward Howe 
and the Battle Hymn of the Republic.” At 16 
Main Street in Falmouth is the birthplace of 
Katherine Lee Bates, who was Professor of Eng- 
lish at Wellesley College and author of “America 
the Beautiful.” The original of Archibald Wil- 
lard’s “The Spirit of ’76,” said to be the most 
reproduced painting in America, hangs in Abbott 
Hall on Washington Square in Marblehead. Anne 
Colver has written the thrilling story of this 
famous painting in a book for young people titled 
“Yankee Doodle Painter.” Grant Wood’s painting 
“Midnight Ride of Paul Revere” is well known 
and has been reproduced many times. Norman 
Rockwell, noted for his paintings of typical Ameri- 
can subjects, lives in Stockbridge. The birthplace 
of James McNeill Whistler at 243 Worthen Street 
in Lowell is a shrine for admirers of one of 
America’s most renowned painters. Winslow 
Homer was born in Boston and expressed his 
love for the seacoast in water colors of inspired 
realism. Edmund H. Sears, the Unitarian clergy- 
man who was born in New Boston, wrote the 
Christmas hymn, “It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear” and Phillips Brooks, the American Episco- 
pal bishop who was born in Boston and graduated 
from Harvard, wrote “O Little Town of Bethle- 
hem.” 

Mark Antony DeWolfe Howe, now in his 92nd 
year, lives in Louisburg Square in Boston, and is 
the author of the 1955 book of poems titled “Sun- 
down.” He received the Pulitzer Prize for his 
biography of Barrett Wendell in 1924. Among 
his other books are “Yankee Ballads,” “Shadows,” 
“Harmonies,” “Phillips Brooks,” “Holmes of the 
Breakfast-Table,” and “The Atlantic Monthly and 
Its Makers.” His autobiography is titled “A Ven- 
ture in Remembrance.” David McCord, who lives 
on Commonwealth Avenue in Boston, graduated 
from Harvard and is the author of volumes of 
poetry titled “Bay Window Ballads,” “A Star By 
Day,” “Poet Always Next But One,” “Far and 
Few,” and “About Boston.” Dr. Samuel Eliot 
Morison was born in Boston and lives there today. 
He was graduated from Harvard, where he is 
Professor of History. He was awarded the Pulit- 
zer Prize in 1942 for his biography of Christopher 
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Columbus titled “Admiral of the Ocean Sea,” re- 
written as “Christopher Columbus, Mariner” in 
1955. He has also written “Ropemakers of Ply- 
mouth,” “Maritime History of Massachusetts,” 
and “Builders of Bay Colony.” Robert Lowell 
was born in Boston, graduated from Harvard, and 
lives in Boston today. He received the Pulitzer 
Prize for his book of poetry titled “Lord Weary’s 
Castle” and has written another volume of verse 
titled “Land of Unlikeness.” 

Bruce Lancaster was born in Worcester, gradu- 
ated from Harvard, and lives in Beverly. His 
novel “Trumpet to Arms” deals with the Revolu- 
tion from Concord to Trenton and is centered on 
an amphibious regiment of Marbleheaders and 
other Massachusetts units. Herbert Gorman was 
born in Springfield and worked on a newspaper 
there. He has written biographies of Lengfellow 
and Hawthorne and two novels with New England 
settings. “The Virginities” portrays the decay of 
Puritan morality and “The Place Called Dagon” 
pictures a Massachusetts community that retains 
the superstitious darkness of witchcraft days. Wil- 
liam Stearns Davis was born in Amherst and 
graduated from Harvard. The Stearns House in 
Bedford, built in 1790, was the home of this author 
of “Gilman of Redford,” a story of Revolutionary 
times with its setting in this town. The statue of 
Hannah Dustin on the Green in Haverhill depicts 
the heroic woman who was abducted by the In- 
dians in March, 1697 and escaped with the scalps 
of ten of her captors dangling from her belt. The 
1956 novel “Gallant Warrior” by Helen R. Mann 
tells the amazing story of this Colonial heroine. 

The Sacco-Vanzetti Case in the early 1920's in- 
spired the two-volume novel “Boston” by Upton 
Sinclair, the play “Winterset” by Maxwell An- 
derson which was a Broadway success and also 


a motion picture, a narrative poem by Lola Ridge 
titled ““Firehead,” and a poem by Edna St. Vincent 
Millay called “Justice Denied in Massachusetts.” 
Interesting books on Boston are “Old Boston Days 
and Ways” by Mary Caroline Crawford, “Old 
Landmarks and Historic Personages of Boston” 
by Samuel Adams Drake, “And This Is Boston!” 
by Eleanor Early, and three books by M. A. De- 
Wolfe Howe—‘‘Boston, the Place and the People,” 
“Boston Landmarks,” and 

Scenes From Four Centuries.” 


‘Boston Common: 

Three volumes in 
the Rivers of America Series deal with Massa- 
chusetts rivers: “The Charles” by Arthur Bernon 
Tourtellot, “The Housatonic” by Chard Powers 
Smith, and “Salt Rivers of the Massachusetts 
Shore” by Henry F. Howe. “The Berkshires: 
The Purple Hills” edited by Roderick Peattie is a 
volume in the American Mountain Series. The 
1956 book by Samuel Chamberlain titled “The 
Berkshires” captures the essence of the famed 
Berkshire hills with many beautiful photographs. 
Ruth V. Noble is the author of a volume “The 
Berkshires,” with photographs and text. The 
annual engagement calendars by Ruth Noble are 
very popular: “The Massachusetts Calendar,” 
“The Cape Cod Calendar,” and “The Berkshire 
Calendar.” The Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival 
and the Berkshire Music Festival at Tanglewood 
draw many visitors each summer. M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe has written “The Tale of Tanglewood” and 
“The Boston Symphony Orchestra,” both interest- 
ing in this connection. “Historic Cambridge in 
Four Seasons” and “Fair Harvard” are books of 
camera impressions by Samuel Chamberlain. The 
Harvard University Press is outstanding and the 
five-foot shelf of books selected by President 
Charles W. Eliot called “The Harvard Classics” 
is known all over the world. 





Bibliophile’s Notebook 


By Joun Daviy MARSHALL 


The 1955 Newbery Award “for the most dis- 
tinguished contribution to American literature for 
children” has been given to “Carry On, Mr. Bow- 
ditch” by Jean Lee Latham with illustrations by 


John O’Hara Cosgrave (Houghton, Mifflin, 


$2.75). The 1955 Caldecott Medal “for the most 
distinguished American picture book for children” 
has been awarded to Feodor Rojankovsky for 
“Frog Went A-Courtin’” John Langstaff’s re- 
telling of the well-known ballad (Harcourt, Brace, 
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$2.50). Edison Foundation National Mass 
Media $250 Awards in the field of children’s 
books for 1955 were presented to Hazel Wilson 
for “His Indian Brother,” as the best children’s 
book for character portrayal”; to John Lewellen 
for “The Boy Scientist,” named “the best chil- 
dren’s science book”; and to Virginia S. Eifert for 
“The Buffalo Trace,” judged “the youth book best 
portraying America’s past.” . . . Conrad Aiken is 
recipient of the Bollingen Prize in Poetry for 1955 
for “A Letter from Li Po, and Other Poems.” 
This prize of $1000 is awarded annually by the 
Yale University Library to an American poet in 
honor of a book of poetry published during the 
previous twelve months. .. . The 1956 Boston Arts 
Festival Poetry Award will be presented to Archi- 
bald MacLeish during the fifth annual festival at 
the Boston Public Garden from June 9-24. The 
award, sponsored by Houghton, Mifflin, is granted 
yearly to a contemporary American poet in recog- 
nition of “continuous meritorious contribution to 
the art of poetry” or for “a recent distinguished 
work.” Mr. MacLeish will be the third poet to 
receive the award which has been won previously 
by Robert Frost and Carl Sandburg. . . . 

3o0oks That Changed the 
World” (American Library Association, $2.25; 


Robert B. Downs in “ 


New American Library, 35¢) presents an ab- 
sorbing and powerful refutation of the notion that 
books are futile, harmless, or innocent, showing 
on the contrary that books are dynamic, vital 
forces capable of changing man’s life sometimes for 
good and sometimes for evil. Dr. Downs has 


chosen sixteen books in science and social science 
which, from the Renaissance to our own time, 
have had the greatest continuing influence on their 
own times and ours. He gives his reasons for 
selecting these sixteen books and links the story 
of the book itself with the effects it has had on 
actual events. Dr. Down’s sixteen books that 
changed the world are Machiavelli’s ‘““The Prince” ; 
Smith’s “Wealth of 
Nations”; Malthus’ “Essay on the Principle of 
Population”; Thoreau’s “Civil Disobedience” ; 
Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”; Marx’s “Das 
Kapital” ; Mahan’s “Influence of Sea Power Upon 
History”; Hitler’s “Mein Kampf”; Copernicus’ 
“Revolutionibus Orbium Coelestium”; Harvey's 
“De Mortu Cordis”; Newton's “Principia Mathe- 
matica’’; Darwin’s “Origin of the Species”; 


Paine’s “Common Sense’’; 


Freud’s “Interpretation of Dreams”; and Ein- 
stein’s “Theories of Relativity”; Mackinder’s 
Geographical Pivot of History.” 

During the year just past the Phillips copy of 
“The Journal of Major George Washington,” 
printed in 1754 at Williamsburg, Virginia, when 
the author was twenty-one, sold for $25,000. One 
of eight known copies, and perhaps the last to 
appear for public sale, it was recovered with funds 
provided by Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for 
presentation to Colonial Williamsburg Incorpor- 
ated. With its return Colonial Williamsburg 
authorities decided to reconstruct the printing 
office of William Parks, the place where it was 
first issued... . 





Historic 


In 1772 the first written compact of republican 
government upon American soil was drawn up in 
A little 


later, this section of the country named _ itself 


the “Watauga Articles of Association”. 


Washington District, in honor of George Washing- 
ton, then a colonel. This was the first geographi- 
cal namesake of our first president. It was 
also the first settlement of a permanent nature in 
the present state of Tennessee, located in the east- 
ern part. 


Dandridge 


By JEAN BIBLE 


A little later, the first settlers came to what is 
now Dandridge and surrounding country in 1783. 
More came in the next few years. From 1785 to 
1788 Tennessee was known as the State of Frank- 
land, or Franklin. Before that it had been a part 
of the state of North Carolina. The settlers 
needed law and some system of government which 
North Carolina, separated from them by moun- 
tains, was unable and unwilling to provide. So 
the settlers organized their own government but 
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the ill-fated State of Franklin did not long survive 
due to friction between the men in office. After 
that, Tennessee became known as the Territory 
South of the Ohio River. 


In 1792 Jefferson County was organized from 
territory which had been in Greene County. Gov- 
ernor William Blount, soon after his appointment 
by Washington as governor of the Territory South 
of the Ohio River, took steps to lay off the two 
counties, Knox and Jefferson, from Greene 
County. 

The first County Court was held July 23, 1792. 
In January, 1793 the new county was officially 
named Jefferson in honor of the author of the 
Declaration of Independence. Dandridge was 
named the county seat and given the name of 
Dandridge in honor of the wife of our first presi- 
dent, Martha Dandridge Custis Washington. It 
is the second oldest town in the state. Some claim 
that Rogersville is, but that probably depends on 
when the first settlers actually called themselves a 
town. Probably the fact that many of the early 
citizens of Jefferson County came here from Vir- 
ginia influenced them in the choice of names for 
the town and county. 

The committee of five appointed to locate the 
county seat was composed of Alexander Outlaw, 
George Doherty, a King’s Mountain hero, Garrett 
Fitzgerald, Andrew Henderson, and Hugh Kelso. 
They looked over several places, including Camp 
Ground and Dumplin, and decided upon a neigh- 
borhood known as Francis Dean’s Lower Meeting 
House. This was a log cabin located in what is 
now the Revolutionary Cemetery. On the other 
side of the cemetery, or “burying-ground” as they 
called them then, was a spring, which is still there 
and is now the property of Mr. and Mrs. Bert 
Vincent. Also there was a church there, the 
Hopewell Presbyterian Church, which had been 
functioning since 1785. The present Hopewell 
Presbyterian Church is located some distance away 
and was built in 1879. Probably the city fathers 
were influenced by all these things in the choice of 
a site. Not only that but the French Broad River 
flowed nearby, a good source of transportation at 
that time. So 50 acres of land were donated by 
Francis Dean and the town was laid off by Samuel 
Jack. 


The second meeting of the county court in 1793 
was probably held in the old Bill Blue Cabin, a log 
cabin nearby. This cabin was named for an old 
It had 
been given to his parents by the Inmans, an early 
Dandridge family, whose slaves they had been 
before the Civil War set them free. 
down in the summer of 1955. 


colored man who lived there for years. 


It was torn 


To go back to the court house, the records of 
the county are carefully preserved in a vault, rec- 
ords beginning with those of that first court in 
1792. 

Another record which is of interest to students 
of Tennessee history is that of the marriage of 
David Crockett and Polly Findlay. This license 
reads as follows— 

‘Know all men by these presents that we, David 
Crockett and Thomas Doggett, are held and firmly 
bound unto John Sevier, Governor and successor 
in office, in the sum of twelve hundred and fifty 
dollars to be void on conditions there be no cause 
to obstruct the marriage of the said David Crockett 
with Polly Findlay” Witness our hands and seals 
this 12th day of August, 1806.” 

The original license itself has been framed and 
hangs on the wall in the county court clerk’s 
office. In connection with David Crockett there 
is another record also about which little is known 
except the actual figure in the record book. It 
records the sale of a marriage license to David 
Crockett in 1805, October 21, to a Miss Margaret 


Elder. The story goes that David and Margaret 
had an “unerstanding” but when he got the license 
and went to get Margaret at her home, she had 
already eloped to Kentucky with another man. 


The present court house, near the site of the first 
log cabin structure built for the purpose, was built 
in 1845 of brick burned in kilns east of Dandridge 
by the famous Hickman brothers. 

During the Civil War, the court house was used 
as a hospital, and soldiers drilled in front of it. 
During the early years, it was used as a civic 
center, meetings of all kinds and for the young 
people to dance in. Some time at a later date, 
some county officials decided to paint it a light 
yellow with white trim and the damage was done 
before the aroused citizens had time to protest at 
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the covering of the beautiful old red brick with 
paint. 

The Revolutionary Cemetery which served as a 
last resting place for war heroes who settled here, 
and other citizens, is just down the street and has 
been preserved and cared for since 1930 by the 
Martha Dandridge Garden Club. 

About eight miles west of Dandridge is historic 
Dumplin, site of the famous Dumplin peace treaty 
with the Indians. 


THE TREATY OF DUMPLIN 


As you drive along the highways of East Ten- 
nessee from time to time you will see markers in- 
scribed “The Great Indian War-path’. These 
markers show the route used by our early East 
Tennesseans before there were any other roads 
to connect them with each other and with the out- 
side world. This ‘““War-path” started in Pennsyl- 
vania and came through New York and Virginia, 
through upper East Tennessee including what is 
now Kingsport and went through what is now 
Jefferson County across the mountains through 
Cherokee territory to Georgia. 

It was along this war-path in what is now 
Dumplin, in Jefferson County, beside Dumplin 
Creek, that a commission of white men appointed 
by the legislature of the State of Franklin met 
with the King of the Cherokees and thirty or more 
warriors to sign a peace treaty. The members of 
this commission were Governor John Sevier, Gen- 
eral Daniel Kennedy, and Col. Alexander Outlaw. 
This took place in 1785. The treaty guaranteed 
the safety of white settlers who wished to move 
into this territory and establish homes and also 
guaranteed the Cherokees a fair payment for their 
lands. This is a copy of the treaty as translated 

It is agreed by us, the warriors, chiefs, and rep- 
resentatives of the Cherokee Nation that all the 
lands lying and being on the South side of the 
Holston and French Broad Rivers, as far South 
as the ridge that divides the water of Little River 
from the waters of Tennessee may be peaceably 
inhabited and cultivated, resided on, enjoyed and 
inhabited by our elder brothers, the white people, 
from this time forward and always. And we do 
agree on our part and in behalf of our Nation, that 
the’ white people shall never be by us, or any of 


our Nation, molested or interrupted, either in their 
persons or property, in no wise or in any manner 
or form whatsoever, in consequence of their set- 
tling or inhabiting said territory, tract of land and 
country aforesaid, or any part of the same what- 
soever. 

John Sevier, for and on behalf of the white peo- 
ple, and for and in behalf of the State or Govern- 
ment, or the United States, as the case may 
hereafter be settled and concluded with respect to 
the jurisdiction and sovereignty over said land, 
tract, or territory agrees that there shall be a lib- 
eral compensation made to the Cherokees for the 
land they have herein ceded and granted to the 
white people, and to the State or states that may 
hereafter legally possess and enjoy the country 
aforesaid, in good faith. This bargain and engage- 
ment now made and entered into between us, the 
white people and the Cherokees, may never be 
broken, disannulled or disavowed in consequence 
of any claim, right, or sovereignty over the soil 
hereby mentioned and described as aforesaid. 

Done in open treaty, the 10th of June, 1785. 
Witnesses 

Alexander Outlaw John Sevier 
King of the Cherokees 
Ancoo, chief of Chota 
Abraham, chief of Chil- 

howee 
beneezer Alexander The Bard, Valley Towns 


Joseph Hardin 
Lew Boyer 
Joshua Gist 


Warrior 
The Sturgeon of Tallassee 


Linguist—Charles Murphy 


OLp TAVERNS OF DANDRIDGE 

Dandridge was fayorably situated for trade by 
land or water. There were but a few stores in 
this section and the stage road from Knoxville to 
Abingdon, Virginia, ran through the town and 
another road important to stock traders ran to 
North Carolina by way of Seahorn’s Ferry which 
was about four miles above Dandridge on the 
French Broad River, now a part of the Douglas 
Lake. 

Therefore it was only natural that one of the 
important businesses of the town should he 
the entertainment of travelers. For that reason 
a number of excellent taverns were maintained 
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through the years. These taverns were not tav- 
erns in the sense that we think of them today. 
They were more like hotels or an old version of 
today’s motels. Travel was so limited and so slow 
that a trip of any distance was not possible without 
stopping at these inns. It was not uncommon for 
President Jackson or Andrew Johnson, or perhaps 
James K. Polk, Tennessee’s three presidents, to 
stop at the old Roper Tavern, or the Hickman 
House. At that time, inns were called “ordi- 
naries”. Old court records are full of licenses and 
prices allowed for them. 

One of the first eating places was opened by 
Mrs. Lavinia Seahorn, one of the first settlers. 
She sold bread, ginger cakes and beer on the 
corner of the main street. In 1795 Edward George 
was licensed to have an “ordinary” and soon John 
Coulter and James Jack had an eating house. 
James Hickman kept a few boarders. Their prices 
were regulated by law. They could charge but 
.16 2/3 for breakfast, .21 for dinner, .12% for 
a horse per night with fodder and hay. This was 
in shillings rather than cents. 

The first hotel in Dandridge was a large frame 
house which stood on the corner next to the 
present Jefferson County Bank. 

Another tavern on the other side of the town as 
it is today was the Hickman House, now the 
Dandridge Community Center. It is a beautiful 
old red brick building, three stories high, with 
a full size basement and an unusual circular stair- 
case which goes all the way to the third floor. 

Just across from the Hickman House is Shep- 
ard’s Inn, the frame part at the back of which is 
the original inn. The front, a white frame house 
with green and black trim, was added more re- 
cently, and now belongs to Mr. and Mrs. Earl 
Kyker. 


The Roper Tavern, one of the handsomest of 


the early “ordinaries,” was built in about 1817 by 


Col. John Roper, and is now the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Pearlie Chambers. At the time it was built 
in three parts. Only one section now remains, 
which in itself is larger than most ordinary homes. 

All these taverns were located on what was then 
the stage road from Abingdon, Virginia, to Knox- 


ville, Tennessee. This road is still one of the 





main streets of Dandridge and runs into the road 
to Douglas Dam, which is about 8 miles from 
Dandridge. 


Tip Bits or Danprivce History 

In 1812, Samuel McSpadden started a powder 
mill 6 miles west of Dandridge where he made a 
quantity of powder and floated it to New Orleans 
by flat boat. The story goes that it arrived just 
in time for the Battle of New Orleans and that he 
was later paid $10,000 for it. The government 
was so hard up it couldn't pay on time and it was 
said that he rode horseback from Dandridge to 
Washington to collect it. The place where this 
powder was made is near the old Bblackburn 
home, built in 1804, itself a historical place, of 
red brick, near Shady Grove, on what is now 
Douglas Lake. Mr. McSpadden is thought to 
have also made and furnished powder for the 
Revolutionary soldiers 

The first newspaper published in Dandridge was 
The Herald, established in 1855. 

Dr. Wiliam Moore was one of the first physi- 
cians to come to Dandridge. A young married 
couple, he and his wife came here all the way from 
Rockbridge, Virginia, on horseback. They carried 
all they had in two long tow sacks, one under each 
rider, a negro boy behind Dr. Moore, and a negro 
girl behind Mrs. Moore. It was with Dr. and 
Mrs. Moore that a young Tennessee hero, Sam 
Houston, spent quite a bit of his time. He was a 
cousin of theirs and it was probably at their home 
that he started reading the /liad, that classic which 
was always one of his favorite books. Mrs. Moore 
understood him better than his own close relatives 
and at one time is said to have made him a coat 
to wear because he was so nearly out of clothes. 

One of Dandridge’s foremost early citizens was 
aman named Alexander Outlaw, who was promi- 
nent in all the activities of the town. Besides being 
one of the committee appointed to locate the 
county seat of Jefferson County, and a little later 
was one of the delegates to the first constitutional 
convention called for the purpose of making Ten- 
nessee a state. The story goes that he came to 
Greene County, the part of which is now Jeffer- 
son County, in 1783. He at once became a promi- 


nent lawyer and statesman. He was a descendant 
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of English royalty but was exiled from his native 
country and came to America where he adopted 
the name of Outlaw to cover up his real identity. 
He died in 1825. 

In the year of 1793 the sheriff of the county was 
paid $18.33 1/3 and the tax collector $33.33 1/3 
and the county court clerk $40.00 as a salary. 

One record tells of a person paying $10.00 board 
for three months. 

In 1797, land tax was twenty-five cents a year. 

Jefferson County sent the following delegates 
to the first Constitutional Convention—Alexander 
Outlaw, Joseph Anderson, George Doherty, James 
Roddye, and Archibald Roane. 

Mr. Ross Nichols of White Pine tells about his 
grandfather whose father allowed the Southern 
Railway to put a railroad through his property on 
condition that his son be allowed to ride the train 
to and from Morristown every day to go to school. 

Polly Findlay, who married David Crockett, 
lived in Mt. Horeb, a community between Jeffer- 
son City and Dandridge. Remains of the old log 
cabin where she lived are still there and on the 
property of Mr. Frank Quarles. 


—-Symphony in the Night- 


By GENE MEDLIN 


The light grows dim 

And a great wide curtain of dusk is drawn 
To dissolve the last bronze ray of sun. 

An unseen hand touches a switch, 

And slowly, gathering hosts of stars 


Appear, to dazzle the inky darkness 


Of the heavens, and day is done. 
Tread lightly, friend, and hear 

The gentle breeze hum a mystic ballad 
Of the sea. 

Hear the pounding surf dash madly 

On rocky coral, in frantic rhythm 

With a savage melody. 

A smiling Moon looks down 

To conduct with tedious patience 

A mighty symphony, in timeless concert 
Of Nature’s orchestra. 

On through the night the rhythm beats. 
Tall graceful palms, in happy unison, 
Waltz gaily across the massive stage. 
Majestic mountains enhance the moving scene, 
And splendor reigns. 

Hordes of chanting birds wing by, 

And lend their haunting cries 

To the thundering symphony. 

Then, as morning looms closer, 

The music softens .. . stars blink, 
And one by one, creep slowly back 
Seyond the mystic corridors 

Of a hidden universe. 

The winds are stilled . . . the maddening surf 
Recedes into the murky depths of ocean... 
The night-birds withdraw 

To their secluded hideaways .. . 

The Moon conductor bows gracefully, 
And rests behind a cloud 

To meditate another theme. 

And suddenly. . . 

And suddenly . . . 

The golden rays of sun 

Spread over the peaceful stage 

Of a new tomorrow. 
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BOOK NEWS 


Southern Books and 
Southern Authors 


THE OUTLAWED BANNER. By Garland 
Roark. Doubleday. $3.95 


This is a book that will please the many South- 
erners who took offense at the best selling “An- 
dersonville.” In “Andersonville” nearly all of the 
Southerners were rather nasty characters. Mr. 
Roark has retaliated by making almost all of the 
Yankees of his story in the Civil War equally 
nasty. On the eve of the Civil War, Mr. James 
Hillyer of the U. S. Navy, visits the Alabama 
plantation of his best friend, Lieutenant Adam 
Cutler. Young Hillyer immediately falls in love 
with Adam’s sister, Adria, and there in lies Mr. 
Roark’s tale. 

When hostilities began Adam throws his lot with 
the South. He becomes an officer on the famous 
rebel raider, the Alabama. Lieutenant Hillyer, 
S. Navy be 


coming an officer on a ship whose job it ts to 


on the other hand, stays in the U 


destroy the Alabama. The two erstwhile friends 
meet several times during the War. In the mean 
while back home in Alabama, Adria marries a 
local boy out of spite. The story follows James 
Hillyer and Adam Cutler throughout the War. 
At war’s end Adam is on a raiding ship in the 
North Pacific. He and his crew do not know the 
War is ended and many months after the end of 
hostilities Adam finally slips home to the planta- 
tion in Alabama. 


Mr. Roark depicts the Federal soldiers who 
went into Alabama in a pretty nasty light. There 
is wholesale looting and stealing on the part of 
the Federal soldiers and in general unnecessary 
pillaging of the whole countryside. The Cutler 
plantation is burned and Adria, with her invalid 
husband, is trying desperately to make ends meet 
Adam finally gets home to the ruined plantation 
to be followed by James Hillver who has been sent 
to arrest him. Suddenly Adria decides that she 
loves neither her husband nor James Hillyer and 
is obviously only waiting for her husband’s death 


to take up with a pretty nasty character who slides 
in and out of the pages of the book. 

There is excellent naval action throughout 
“The Outlawed Banner.” The book is competently 
and often brilliantly written; however, the main 
female members of the cast never become very 
real. Adria seems to have a difficult time deciding 
who she is really in love with, and Faustine, the 
girl Adam had married, is equally namby-pamby. 
However, the book is an absorbing novel, cap 
turing not only the drama of battle at sea but 
creating a vivid portrayal of the decaying but 
always proud civilization of the South. 


\BIGAIL. By E. Louise Mally. Appleton. $3.75 


Louise Mally was born in Dallas, Texas, and is 
the author of the popular “The Mockingbird is 
Singing.” In her new novel Miss Mally is con- 
cerned with the pre-Civil War South and of the 
conflicts that arise between a wife who is anti 
slavery and a husband who is a slave owner. 

Abigail Williams leaves her home in upstate 
New York to visit relatives at Waverly, a planta- 
tion outside Louisville. Before leaving the North, 
Abigail had already had contacts with abolitionists 
and went to the South determined to help free 
slaves through the underground railway. 

The southern relatives are land-poor and scheme 
for a marriage between Abigail and Randolph 
Harrison, one of her handsome and arrogant 
Abigail falls in love with Randolph and 
therein lies Miss Mally’s tale 


cousins. 


It is not long 


hefore Abigail begins to discover the depravity 


of her Southern relatives. She finds that the whole 
clan is ruled by Aunt Bessie Harrison and she 
also discovers that her husband 1s carrying on an 
affair with one of his good looking slaves. 

During a slave insurrection, Abigail helps a 
slave to escape. When she states that she is going 
to leave her husband the family contrives to have 
her imprisoned in her room. The most exciting 
part of the story is that dealing with Abigail’s own 
escape from Kentucky through the underground 
railroad. She has the help of Jefferson Dykes, 


another plantation owner, who has long been in 
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love with her. During the escape and the chase 
which follows, Abigail’s husband is killed and she 
arrives back in New York free to marry Jeffer- 
son. “Abigail” is extremely well written and is 
one of the best books of this type this reviewer 
has seen to date. 


JUBILEE. By John Brick. Doubleday. $3.95 


“Jubilee” is the story of a man who was a good 
soldier, perhaps too good, and of the men around 
him, many of whom were not good soldiers. Jeff 
Barnes, a West Point graduate, is destined to 
become commanding officer of the 195th New 
York, a group of soldiers all volunteering from 
the same area of New York state. From the 
very beginning Jeff Barnes discovers the difficul- 
ties of being a good soldier and of creating other 
good soldiers. A politician gets the job of com- 
manding officer and Jeff is relegated to a secondary 
position but the politician knows nothing about 
training soldiers, so it falls upon Jeff Barnes to do 
the job. His problems are further complicated 
when he falls in love with Kate Boudrye. They 
are married shortly before the 195th goes off to 
battle. Kate’s brother and Jeff's own brother were 
among the men he commanded and from the very 
beginning, Jeff finds himself under criticism be- 
cause of his insistence upon relentless training and 
discipline. The abilities of Jeff Barnes are recog- 
nized by his seniors and he eventually becomes a 
brigadier general, but in the process he has alien- 
ated almost all of the people of his home town. 

John Brick is at his best as he describes Jeff 
Barnes’ efforts to make good soldiers and of the 
ceaseless criticism from home this effort brings 
about. As the 195th becomes a battle-hardened 
outht more and more of the soldiers begin to 
appreciate the abilities of their commanding of- 
ficer, but in the meanwhile there has been such a 
rift between Barnes and the people at home that 
it has even extended to his wife. Brigadier Gen- 
eral Barnes is killed in one of the last actions of 
the war and it is only during a victory parade in 
Washington that his wife and his home people 
understand how they have misjudged him. 


Much of John Brick’s story deals with Sher- 


man’s march to the sea and the pillaging of South 
Carolina. The 195th was in the forefront of 
much of this action and the author is excellent as 
he describes the feelings of the men and women on 
both sides as Sherman’s army relentlessly destroys 
and burns everything in its path. 


KATHY. By Florence Gildea. Vantage. $3.50 

Florence Gildea is a native of Savannah, Geor- 
gia. After nurse’s training in Savannah, she 
enlisted as an army nurse during World War II. 
Miss Gildea is the author of a volume of poems, 
but “Kathy” is her first published novel. 

Miss Gildea writes with considerable compe- 
tence but unfortunately the plot of her novel is 
so far fetched as to be impossible. When the 
blitz begins, Katherine Randall is a rich American 
girl living in London. Through Ted Hamilton, 
son of a British earl, Kathy finds herself involved 
in a whole series of subversive activities. The 
author lets her imagination run riot as she follows 
Kathy through various involvements with the 
Communists. There are kidnappings, murders, 
blown-up ships, and a generally impossible collec- 
tion of activities. It is to be hoped that Miss 
Gildea will write more but that next time she will 
develop a plot that will make more sense. 


COME HOME, B 
kerson. Naylor. 


By Jesse Wil- 


This little book will be enjoyed by older boys 
and girls as well as adults. It is a simple little 
story of Jim Wilson, a boy who lived in central 
Texas in the early part of this century. Jim is 
given a part-thoroughbred, part-mustang horse 


which he names Bill Bailey. Life is going on quite 
B. dS > 


smoothly for Jim when he and his horse are 
suddenly caught up in the tensions and passions of 
some of the adult citizens. It begins to look like 
Jim is going to lose his horse but an understanding 
judge saves the situation 

There is a good deal of the color and life of 
Texas 50 years ago in Mr. Wilkerson’s story. 
Jesse Wilkerson lives in Houston where for 37 
vears he has been associated with the oil business. 


“Come Back, Bill Bailey” is his first novel. 
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A JEFFERSON PROFILE AS REVEALED 
IN HIS LETTERS. John Day. $5.00 

Edited by Saul K. Padover, this is a selection 
of 180 of Thomas Jefferson’s finest letters. The 
letters have been selected to represent Jefferson’s 
numerous interests and activities and many of 
them were written by Jefferson to great men of his 
time. This book will be of considerable interest 
to all readers especially interested in Jefferson. 


THE CIVIL WAR ON WESTERN WATERS. 
By Fletcher Pratt. Holt. $3.50 

This is another in the series of excellent mili- 
tary books written by Fletcher Pratt. In it he 
relates the story of the Union and Confederate 
river navies. The activities of the ships on the 
Mississippi and its tributaries are not too well 
known. Although the outcome of the Civil War 
probably did not in any way hinge upon the use 
of river navies, there are many dramatic and 
unique incidences connected with this warfare. 


THE PRISONERS. By Evans Harrington. 
Harper. $3.00 


This is another first novel, its scene a Southern 
cotton farm prison. An assistant warden who has 
good intentions is very much interested in obtain- 
ing a parole for one of the prisoners who is being 
persecuted by an arrogant overseer ; however, the 
assistant warden does not succeed in helping 
Johnny, the young prisoner. He makes a break, 
is shot and captured, and later makes another 
effort to escape. The main story is built around 
the tension and excitement of these escape at- 
tempts. 


WALK THROUGH THE VALLEY. 
Borden Deal. Scribner’s. $3.50 


In the opinion of this reviewer this is one of the 
finest books to come from a Southern writer in 
several years. Set in a remote rural community 
of the South, Mr. Deal’s novel is not only a story 
of country people but of a struggle between the 
forces of good and evil that takes place in the 
Valley. 

Fate Laird is a mountain farmer with a dream. 
All of his life his dream has been to buy a good 


farm in the Valley. For years he has saved money 
by working in the city during much of the year and 
at last comes the day when he, his wife and his 
and his son, Clay, just reaching manhood, can 
realize Fate’s dream. 

Fate Laird finds the farm he wants and makes 
arrangements to purchase it but not being a world- 
ly man he does not know that the Valley is ruled 
by one man. Book Gresham has deliberately used 
every device in order to acquire power over the 
people of the Valley. From the very beginning 
Fate Laird antagonizes Book Gresham. First 
he did not ask Gresham’s permission to move into 
the Valley; then he admires and befriends the 
preacher, Brother Cox, whom Book Gresham has 
determined to destroy. Finally Fate Laird takes 
on as a hired hand a Negro named Bodoc. Bodoc 
had been won by Gresham in a gambling game and 
had lived his life in virtual enslavement. 

And so begins the struggle between the un- 
knowing and unworldly Fate Laird and Book 
Gresham, the evil boss of the Valley. Gresham 
begins by framing Brother Cox and driving him 
from his church. Then he begins a quiet cam- 
paign to ensnare young Clay Laird in the cor- 
ruption that has been allowed to flourish. Young 
Clay is finally driven to kill the sheriff who is 
owned by Gresham and even though the killing is 
in self-defense, it is a foregone conclusion that 
Clay will be convicted. Book Gresham owns 
everything and everyone, and even controls the 
actions of the court. 


Mr. Deal is at his best as he brings the story 


to a climax. Young Clay Laird is convicted and 
sentenced to death but Book Gresham even has 
influence with the Governor of the State and is 
finally prevailed upon to appeal for clemency. This 
action is brought about by a deal between Brother 
Cox and Gresham, and even though the preacher 
has been driven almost to insanity by Gresham, his 
power is still feared. Brother Cox agrees to move 
away from the Valley in return for a clemency 
plea. 

Fate Laird has already discoverd that the beau- 
tiful Valley is no place for him. He sells his 
dream farm and goes back to the mountains. With 
great dramatic skill, Borden Deal builds up to an 


intense and moving climax. It is a climax in 
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which the reader discovers that evil eventually 
loses the battle. 

.Borden Deal was born in a small Mississippi 
town and is part Chickasaw Indian. During World 
War II he joined the Navy and after the war 
studied creative writing at the University of Ala- 
bama. His first published story won first prize in 
a 1948 national college short story contest. “Walk 
Through The Valley” is his first novel. Mr. Deal 
now lives in Scottsboro, Alabama. 


THE MAN IN THE IRON LUNG. By Leon- 
ard Hawkins with Milton Molosk. 
$3.75 


Doubleday. 


This is a warm biographical tribute to one of 
America’s best known victims of polio. 

Twenty years ago Frederick Snite, Jr. was a 
handsome young man of twenty-five, popular and 
wealthy. During a_ round-the-world pleasure 
cruise, he was stricken with polio in China. For 
nearly twenty years young Fred Snite spent his 
life in an iron lung. The authors tell the story 
of these twenty years, of his marriage, of his 
never-ceasing fight not only for his own life but 
to help others. For nearly eighteen years, Leonard 
Hawkins, who tells the Fred Snite story, was at 


Snite’s side almost twenty-four hours a day. 


Originally hired as a chauffeur, he became Snite’s 
chief attendant. 


GROWING YEARS. By 


Beverly. Vantage. $3.00 


Archie Swanson 


The author of this book is not, as one might 
suppose from the name, a man. Mrs. Beverly is 
a native Virginian, a graduate of Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College in Lynchburg. For thirty-five 
years she was associated with the Whitmell 
Farm-Life School in Virginia. Her book is the 
story of the development of this unusual school 
dedicated to training young people to become 
first-rate rural citizens. There are a number of 
institutions like Whitmell and from time to time 
the stories of these schools appear in print. The 
stories are well worth reading to show particu- 
larly what is being accomplished in our supposedly 
henighted South. 


NO WINGS IN THE MANSE. By Betty Frist. 
Revell. $2.50 


This delightful little book is subtitled “Life and 
Laughter under the Preacher’s Roof.” Mrs. Frist 
was born in Georgia. Her father was a Presby- 
terian minister in the South and since their 
marriage her husband has_ served pastorates 
throughout the South. In a delightful manner 
and with rich humor, Mrs. Frist tells the story of 
being a preacher’s daughter and a preacher’s wife. 
She goes frankly into some of the problems of 
being the offspring of a Presbyterian preacher. 
In writing on the education she and her brothers 
and sisters received on the process of human birth 
she says, ‘We came by special delivery. The Bible 
might speak frankly and openly of the process of 
human birth but in our house it was something 
never discussed. As growing children we drew 
our own conclusions.” 

Mrs. Frist writes of other prejudices in her 
family. Her father, for instance, became very 
interested in T.B. and once had the author com- 
mitted to a T.B. sanitarium even though she was 
only suffering from malaria. 

When the family traveled a special problem 
quite frequently arose. Writing of her father, 
Mrs. Frist says: “If his scripturally trained eye 
happened to light on a sign announcing that beer 
or liquor of any kind was sold in this establish- 
ment, we were herded out of the place in double 
quick time whether we had ordered or not. Beer 
and liquor were bottled sin, to papa.” 

Again writing of some of her father’s eccentrici- 
ties Mrs. Frist says: “He had more rules than 
the Pentateuch, and they were rigid rules. He had 
one that was more rigid than all others ; it was that 
none of us were ever allowed to leave the house 
until we had had family prayers.” 

But in spite of the problems of being a preach- 
er’s daughter, Mrs. Frist makes clear that it was 
a rich and rewarding life. She admits that the 
prayers did net make the family sinless by any 
means, but she points up the value of this institu- 
tion of family prayers in these simple words: 
“When papa’s children sinned they never enjoyed 
it.” When Betty Frist became old enough to have 
dates she met new problems. Papa, for instance, 
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set a curfew at 9:30 and he gave every new boy 
friend a rigid quiz test. The main questions were: 
“Young man, do you smoke?”’, “Do you attend 
church and Sunday School regularly ?” and finally 
the clincher, “Do you plan to study for the min- 
istry?” Betty Frist finally fortunately found 
the young man who could pass the quiz test. She 
married him and the last part of her delightful 
book deals with the life and problems of a min- 
ister’s wife. 

In the midst of her accounts of hilarious antics 
and semi-serious problems, Betty Frist never for- 
gets the serious meaning of Christianity. Her 
book shows what a good time a preacher's family 
can have but she also emphasizes the need for 
religious training, for giving children at first hand 
day by day acquaintance with the Bible and with 
Christian living. 





Briefly Noted 


FROM BONDAGE THEY CAME. By George 
Peter Crump, Sr. Vantage. $3.50 

Mr. Crump traces the struggle of slaves on the 
Dauson plantation in Virginia, through several 
generations until they finally obtain their freedom. 
The author was born in Jacksonville, Florida, and 
is a graduate of Florida Baptist Seminary. 


THE STORY OF THE TOWER. By Frank 
Lloyd Wright. Horizon Press. $6.00. 

This is the story ot Frank Lloyd Wright's Price 
Tower in Bartlesville, Oklahoma. With photo- 
graphs, it takes development from the time it was 
only a dream and is traced until construction was 
complete. 


TEACHING FOR RESULTS. By 
Edge. Broadman Press. $3.00 


Findley 


A book by a Southern writer on teaching Sun- 
day School. Emphasis is devoted to definite aims 
to be carried over into everyday life 


SETTING THE STAGE FOR JOHNNY TO 
READ. By Romie D. Judd. 
$2.50 


Pageant Press. 


The author is Dean of Education at Georgetown 


College, Kentucky. His book is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of methods of teaching the young child 
to read. 


DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY. 


Vance. Vulcan Press. $2.50 


By Henry C. 


A novel of life in a small Southern town 50 
years ago. The story is told by individual citizens 


The author is a Birmingham newsman. 


AARON BURR’S DREAM FOR THE 
SOUTHWEST. By Thomas Sweeney. Naylor. 
$3.00 

3urr had a dream for the Southwest which was 
realized by Sam Houston and others. The author 


tells the story of this dream in the form of a drama. 


SERMONS ON MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 
LIFE. Edited by John Wynn. Abbingdon. $2.75 


A collection of sermons for use during National 
Family Week, by well known preachers: George 
Buttrick, Robert Luccock, Margaret Blair Johns- 
ton and others. 


HOOT OWLS AND ORCHIDS. By Hattie 
McFadden. Naylor. $3.75 
The reminiscenses of an 89-year old lady who 


spent her childhood in Texas immediately after 
the Civil War. 


MEET THESE MEN. by Clovis Chappell. 
Abingdon. $2.00 


A collection of 14 biographical sermons. 


TECUMSEH VISION OF GLORY. 
Tucker. Bobbs-Merrill. $5.00 


$y Glenn 


The first full scale study of the famous Indian 
chief that has appeared since 1841. 


IVORY TOWERS IN THE 
PLACE. By John Dyer. 


MARKET 
Sobbs- Merrill. $3.00 

The author is Dean of the University College, 
Tulane University, and writes of the role of adult 
education, through evening courses, in American 
life. 
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Among the Juveniles 


For the Very Young 
THE CHICKEN IN THE TUNNEL. By Jane 


Thayer. Morrow. $2.00 

This is a delightfully illustrated book of what 
happpened when a chicken escaped in the Lincoln 
Tunnel. There are wild breath-taking adventures 
all told in a manner that will be especially in- 
triguing to children from four to eight. 


THE CUNNING TURTLE. Written and II- 
lustrated by Kurt Weise. Viking. $2.00 

A delightful little picture book of a turtle who 
ventures into space to become part of a feathered 
orchestra. Suitable for ages four to seven. 


WHERE'S TERESA. By Decie Merwin. Lip- 
pincott. $2.00 


For ages four to six. The story of the problem 
caused because Teresa, who was a good little girl, 
was always running away. The manner in which 
the family solves this problem will delight young 
readers. 


PACK RAT SCHOOL. By Laura Atkinson. 
Steck. $2.00 

This is a story of twin pack rats, Tug and Lug, 
and of the experiences and adventures when the 
Delightful black 
and white illustrations by the author make this an 


twins go to a pack rat school. 


attractive book for children from the ages of six 
to eight. 
OUR FRIEND, MRS. GOOSE. By Miriam 
Clark Potter. Lippincott. $2.25 

For ages four to ten. The story of Mrs. Goose 
of Animal Town. This is the third book about 
Mrs. Goose by Mrs. Potter. Like its predecessors 


this hook is filled with adventure and good humor. 


For Ages Six to Nine 


EIGHT RINGS ON HIS TAIL. By John 


Oldrin. Macmillan. $2.50 


Nearly all children are intrigued by the lovable, 
inquisitive raccoon. Mr. Oldrin who is the author 


of “The Round Meadow” writes a delightful story 


of how Patches, the young coon with eight rings on 
his tail, got lost. With black and white illustra- 
tions by Kurt Weise. 

THE CORN GROWS RIPE. By Dorothy 
Rhoads. Viking. $2.7 


5 


This is a story of life in Yucatan. Dorothy 
Rhoads, who has spent much time in Yucatan, 
writes of the Maya Indians who even in this 20th 
century follow ancient customs and celebrate tra- 
ditional festivals. 


MOLLY IN THE MIDDLE. 


ces Lattimore. 


$y Eleanor Fran- 
Morrow. $2.25 

A story of a little girl who was the middle child 
in a family of eight brothers and sisters. Molly, 
the middle child, finally solves her problems. With 
illustrations by the author. 


AUCTION TODAY. By Helen Train Hilles. 
Lippincott. $2.25 


When the boys and girls discover that the volun- 
teer fire department can’t afford a needed new 
fire engine they decide to help the firemen earn 
the necessary money. ‘This is the story of the 
auction held in which everything imaginable was 
sold to make money for the engine. With illus- 
trations by Veronica Reed. 


For Ages Eight to Twelve 
SUSIE SNEAKERS. By Scott Corbett. Crowell. 
$2.75 

A delightful story about a happy-go-lucky fam- 
ily who have a cottage on Cape Cod. There are 
accounts of picnics and hikes and the excitement 
of digging in an old wrecked ship buried in the 
sand. 


FUN WITH WIRE. By Joseph Lemming. 


Lippincott. 


This is a rather unusual book with detailed and 
easy to follow instructions on all the things that 
can be done with wire. Mr. Lemming describes 
the extraordinary number of things from flower 
pots to jewelry that can be made with wire. With 
excellent illustrations and diagrams by Jessie 


Robinson. 
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SOD HOUSE ADVENTURE. 


Worline. Longman’s. $2.75 


By Bonnie Bess 


A story of early Kansas and the exciting ad- 
ventures of the Dawson family. The author brings 
in a number of interesting facts about early life 
in the Middle West and of the problems faced by 
the family. 


THE GLASS SLIPPER. By Eleanor Forjean. 
Viking. $2.75 
This is a new version of the old tale of Cinder- 
ella. 
FORTUNE HILL. By Cora Cheney. Holt. $2.25 
Cora Cheney was born in Alabama and has 
written a number of delightful children’s books 
about the South. This is the story of two little 
girls who go to visit their cousin’s plantation house 
in northern Florida. Together the two girls 
explore nearby Fortune Hill and have some ex- 
citing experiences. 


JUMP-SHY. By Joan Houston. Crowell. $2.75 

This little story will delight boys and girls who 
are interested in horses. It is the story of Merlin, 
a horse who was afraid to jump. There is detailed 
information in this book on the training of horses 
and excitement in the manner in which Merlin 
was finally taught to jump. 


THE MYSTERY AT DING-DONG GULCH. 
By Page Carter. Lippincott. $2.50 

This is Page Carter's second junior mystery 
story, dealing with three cousins who are spend- 
ing the summer on a ranch in Colorado. The 
children discover a peculiar footprint which leads 
them to a deserted ghost town. They have quite 


a time explaining some mysterious happenings. 


For Ages Twelve to Sixteen 
THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF THE PHIL 
IPPINES. By Josephine Budd Vaughan. Lip 
pincott. $2.75 

This book is the latest in the Lippincott Por- 
traits of the Nations series. No Oriental nation 
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is more closely tied to the United States than the 
nation of the Philippines and the author does an 
excellent job of portraying the people and the 
islands on which they live. The book includes a 
description of the geography of the Philippines and 
their history from the earliest times. The slow 
development of democracy through the days of 
American rule is excellently done. Unlike many 
of the books for children on foreign countries, 
Mrs. Vaughan is not afraid to write about the 
problem of Communism. She describes the 
emergence of the Huks in the Philippines and the 
nature of the Communist program to subvert 
the Government. Her chapter on President 
Magsaysay is also excellent. 

Mrs. Vaughan is also author of “The Land and 
People of Japan.” She lived for 15 years in China 
and during the whole of the American occupation 
she was living in Tokyo. 


THE PEE WEE REESE STORY. By Gene 
Schoor. Messner. $2.95 

With the baseball season soon to be in full 
swing, this book should be very popular with 
young baseball fans. It is the story of Harold 
Reese, better known to the baseball world as Pee 
Wee. Born on a small Kentucky farm, Pee Wee 
Reese has become more than a star major league 
player. For fourteen years he has been one of the 
mainstays of the Brooklyn Dodgers. This _bi- 
ography is very well done and illustrates the best 


in American sportsmanship and fair play. 


SHOW BOAT'’S COMING. By Adele and 


Caleau De Leeuw. World. $2.75 


This is a story of an Ohio River show boat. 
The ship “Dolphin” has been chosen as a college 
show boat and the authors tell the story of all the 
things that take place on such a boat on the Ohio 
River. 


JEAN HENRI DUNANT. By Josephine Rich 
Messner. $2.95 

\ biography of the founder of the International 
Red Cross; the work of the National Red Cross 


is also covered. 
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MEN OF POWER. 
$3.00 


By Albert Carr. Viking. 


This is a revision of a book first published in 
1940. It deals with the lives of some of the famous 
and infamous men of history. There are new 
chapters on Peron, Franco, and Mao Tse Tung. 
Other chapters have been brought up to date. 


EAST OF ASTORIA. By Merritt Allen. Long- 
man’s. $3.00 


An adventure story especially suitable for boys 
of the Pacific Northwest, during the time when 
the United States and England were vying for 
possession of this rich territory. 


NELLIE BLY, FIRST WOMAN RE- 
PORTER. By Iris Noble. Messner. $2.9! 


A biography of Elizabeth Cochrane, who be- 
came one of the most famous of American news- 
paper reporters, writing under the name of Nellie 
Bly. During her career she did many unusual 
things including a trip around the world to prove 
that it could be done in less than 80 days. 


ISLAND IN THE BAY. By Dorothy Simpson. 
Lippincott. $2.50 


This is a novel of a boy who lived on an isolated 
island off the coast of Maine. Sixteen year old 
Lynn Swenson is determined to stay on the island 
and make a place for himself. Dorothy Simpson 
tells the story of his final triumph over the diffi- 
culties at home and in his work. 


WYATT EARP. By E 


$2.95 


Ned Johnson, Messner. 


There are few more colorful characters of the 
early West than Wyatt Earp, the famous U. S. 
marshal. The author has written a factual and 
vet exciting biography of the famous marshall. 
Mr. Johnson is a native of Arizona and has done 
a great deal of personal research into the Earp 
story. 


VIGILANTES, RIDE! By Dale White. Viking. 
$2.50 


A novel of voung Tom Russell who recovered 


from injuries received in an Indian massacre but 
suffered from total amnesia. Young Tom tries 
desperately to find out his own identity. In the 
process he has many adventures and makes new 
friends. 





Other Important Books 


DELIVER US FROM EVIL. 
Dooley. Farrar, Straus. $3.50 


By Thomas A. 


Lieutenant Thomas Dooley, Medical Corps, 
U.S. Navy, is currently on a lecture tour all 
through the United States. Speaking under the 
auspices of the Navy, Lt. Dooley is telling a vitally 
important story. In “Deliver Us From Evil” he 
tells that brutal and fantastic story and does it 
very well. Young Dooley was assigned by the 
U.S. forces in Indo-China to help the scores of 
thousands of refugees who wanted to escape from 
Communist North Vietnam after the country 
was divided by the Geneva Truce. The terms of 
this truce gave all residents of the North the 
option of staying with their new Communist 
masters, or of leaving for the Southern, non- 
communist part of Vietnam. 

Dooley’s job was to help process the refugees, 
treat the ill, set up refugee camps. During most of 
the period he was stationed at Haiphong, the 
North Viet Nam city which was to be the last bit 
of the Communist part of the country to remain 
free. Dooley had very little help, he had to 
scrounge for medicines, for tents. 

The importance of the Dooley story is that 
once again we can learn from a first hand, reliable 
source what nature of people we are dealing with 
in Asia. A few sample items from the Dooley 
experience: a class of school children brought to 
him with chopsticks driven through their ears— 
because the Communists had heard the children 
reciting the Lord’s prayer ; groups of young Catho- 
lic Vietnamese who came to him, their feet 
smashed to bits with rifle butts. The Reds had 
obeyed the letter of the truce agreement, had al- 
lowed them to leave, but only after seeing that 
they would be cripples for life and unable to bear 
arms against Communism. 
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Another typical example: a Catholic priest with 
nails driven into his skull; another Catholic father, 
hung by his feet and beaten for hours. These are 
but a few of the examples Lt. Dooley reports. He 
does not get involved in ideological discourses and 
it is not necessary. He merely shows how, within 
the past two years, the Communists have kept the 
latest agreement made with them. 

Dooley’s job was difficult because the refugees 
had been so thoroughly indoctrinated with fear of 
America. Many fled the North only because there 
they found an even greater evil. But they expected 
to be mistreated by the Americans. It was the 
job of Dooley and the half dozen enlisted men who 
were assigned to help him, to break down this 
fear, to cure the sick and make friends of them. 
And in this he did a magnificent job. The fact 
that he was a Catholic helped, because many ot 
the refugees were Catholic; the fact that he could 
speak French helped also. But mostly Dooley 
succeeded because he was an excellent example 
of America at its best. Every American should 
read with pride of the courageous exploits of young 
Tom Dooley. It is the story of an extraordinary 
rescue operation under difficult circumstances. 
And because the the job was so well done, Lt. 
Dooley won for the United States the love and 
admiration of thousands of poeple. 

The Dooley story can be read as a dramatic, 
action packed account of a tremendously intricate 
and difficult rescue operation. But it should also 
be read as the latest documented account of the 
nature of the enemy we face, an enemy which 
many Americans are even now urging should be 
admitted to the United Nations. 

“Deliver Us From Evil” was written with U.S. 
Navy permission and sanction. Even more, the 
Navy has made it possible for Tom Dooley to be 
released for months of lecturing throughout the 
country. It is refreshing when a government 
agency has the courage to help tell a story that 
must be told, that must be understood, lest more 


of the world slips into darkness while we sleep 
4+ YEARS IN A RED HELL. By Rev. Harold 
W. Rigney, S.V.D. Rengery. $3.00 


Father Rigney reports from another sector of 
the Red Empire. Rector of the Catholic Fu Jen 


University in Peiping, Father Rigney was im- 


prisoned for four years and was released as a 


result of the current off-and-on talks in Geneva 
between the U.S. and Red China. Unfortunately 


the Rigney story is not well written and carelessly 
edited and it cannot compare in readability to the 
Dooley story. 

Father Rigney writes first of the events leading 
to his arrest. Communist elements became active 
on the university campus and he became involved 
in a fight to keep the university in some measure 
free. Father Rigney was finally arrested and the 
major part of his story deals with four years in 
prison, with tortures, mental and physical, with 
observations on prison regime and fellow prison- 
ers, 

The interrogations went on for hours. Of one 
period of sixty days and nights Rigney writes, 
“During this period, every night, I had one or two 
court sessions from around bed time to after day 
break. A few times, especially towards the end, 
[ was allowed one or two hours of sleep in the 
morning. .’’ At no time was the light ever turned 
off in his various cells. If electricity failed, guards 
immediately brought candles. He was not allowed 
to pray, most of the packages sent to him by 
friends he never received. He was so shackled 
that his legs and arms became infected with great 
sores. Medical attention was almost non-existent. 

Father Rigney “broke” under the strain and 
admitted that he had been a U.S. spy. Then 
when feeling somewhat stronger, he denied his 
confession. For many months thereafter he was 
involved in this matter: admitting, then denying, 
until his Communist captors were furious. In the 
end he was finally sentenced to hard labor in a 
match factory 


The Father Rigney Story IVES tresh informa- 
tion on Red China’s brain-washing techniques. 
And here and there Rigney has some very astute 
observations of life in Communist China. He 
comments, “| often thought that Red China might 
have a chance to succeed if the man power and 
labor devoted to police work, to witch hunting, 
to spying on every single person in the land, were 
devoted to real production of food and other ma- 


terial wealth However, this is impossible in a 
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communist country because communism is so 
contrary to human desires and aspirations that it 
can maintain itself only by force, by the police 
state.” 


SOME INNER FURY. By Kamala Markan- 
daya. John Day. $3.50 

Last year Miss Markandaya’s “Nectar in a 
Sieve” was a selection of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club and received excellent reviews all over the 
world. “Some Inner Fury” is her second book 
and it is well worth reading. 


Too few Americans understand the conflict of 
modern upper-class Indians who have wide con- 
tacts with the Western world and deep roots in 
ancient India. “Some Inner Fury” is the story 
of Mira, young daughter of an upper-class Hindu 
family. Told in the first person, the story de- 
velops the conflicts that come into Mira’s life at 
the time when India was gaining her independence 
from Great Britain. 

Mira’s Oxford-educated elder brother, Kit, is 
a part of the conflict of her life. Arriving back in 
India from England, young Kit finds that he is 
expected to marry in the traditional Indian man- 
ner ; that is to say his family will find the suitable 
girl. Mira tells the story of Kit and his “arranged 
wife” in a manner which makes clear the conflict 
between the old and new in such matters. 

Mira is inevitably drawn into the battle for In- 
dia’s independence. Govind, an adopted brother, 
has become active in Indian terrorist activities but 
Mira’s biggest problem is that she falls in love with 
a young Englishman, Richard Marlowe, who had 
been one of Kit’s best friends in England and 
comes to India to work for his Government. As 
the bond of love grows between Mira and Richard, 
so does the conflict between British rule and In- 
dian desire for independence. In the final pages 
death and destruction come to Mira’s loved ones 
and to the village where she has been living. Both 
Kit and Prem, his shy wife, lose their lives and 
in a stirring court scene, Mira comes to the real- 
ization that her love for Richard cannot withstand 
the political explosion which is coming to her 
country. 


This is an excellent picture of life in postwar 


India, written with a sure hand and with a mount- 
ing tension which grips the reader to the last page 
of the book. 


NIXON. By Ralph de Toledano. Holt. $3.00 

With the tremendous interest in the Republican 
Vice-Presidential nomination, Mr. de Toledano’s 
book on Richard Nixon should be a best-seller. 
lt will appeal to Mr. Nixon’s many supporters 
because it is a book in general favorable to the 
Vice-President. By the same token it will infuriate 
those who have developed such a hatred for Nixon. 

The story of Richard Nixon is unusual in that 
he has had a very short political life—only 10 
years. During this very brief period he became a 
Congressman by answering an ad in the paper. 
From Congress he went to the Senate in a tre- 
mendous political upset and from the Senate he 
has gone on to the Vice-Presidency and to become 
one of the best known people in the world. 

de Toledano tells his story of Nixon’s early life 
and the significant events in which he has partici- 
pated. The section of the book on Nixon’s part 
in the Hiss case is especially well done. The 
author shows clearly that it was only Nixon’s 
perseverance against tremendous criticism that 
resulted in Hiss’ conviction. Mr. de Toledano also 
goes into the McCarthy controversy, Nixon’s 
voting record and the famous 1952 fund crisis 
when Nixon was accused of some rather shady 
financial dealings. 

This reviewer feels that the author could have 
devoted a little more space to Vice-President Nix- 
on’s unusual part in the shaping of foreign affairs. 
Mr. Nixon has without any question been one of 
the finest ambassadors the United States has ever 
had abroad. In his travels around the world and 
to the Latin American countries Nixon has shown 
a dramatic ability to make friends for his country 
and also he has frequently seen and become in- 
terested in problems that nedeed attention. This 
reviewer went to the Far East shortly after Mr. 
Nixon’s round-the-world trip and everywhere was 
impressed by the Vice-President’s popularity. 
Credit must be given to Vice-President Nixon 
for winning, or helping to win, a battle here and 
there against the Communists in Asia. For in- 
stance, even our State Department had paid almost 
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no attention to the fact that young Chinese from 
southeast Asia were going to Communist China 
by the thousands to enter college. Mr. Nixon 
realized the importance of the overseas Chinese 
and spearheaded a program to make available edu- 
cational facilities for Chinese from southeast Asia 
in Formosa. It has been almost entirely due to 
Mr. Nixon that the number of overseas Chinese 
studying in Formosa has doubled. One interest- 
ing statistic: In 1954 only 800 Chinese from 
Hong Kong expressed a desire to study on For- 
mosa, while 1200 went to Communist China to 
take college entrance exams. In 1955 this pro- 
portion was exactly reversed and to Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon belongs the credit. 


Our Schools 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN CRISIS: SOME 
CRITICAL ESSAYS. Edited by Mortimer 
Smith. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1956. 164 
pp. $2.75. Reviewed by John David Marshall. 


Mortimer Smith first took a searching look (in 
print that is) at the American public school in 
1949 when he wrote a slender little book called 
And Madly Teach, now well on its way toward 
becoming a classic. Some five years later Mr. 
Smith wrote The Diminished Mind: A Study of 
Planned Mediocrity in Our Public Schools. Any- 
one who has a sincere interest in and concern 
about the quality of public school education (and 
this includes just about every thinking citizen) 
owes it to himself to read these two books. With 
the publication of The Public Schools in Crisis, 
Mr. Smith renders still another service to the 
cause of education with a small ‘‘e”. 

In this anthology of twelve articles and essays 
he has brought “together in one place the honest 
warnings and opinions of able men and women on 
some of the dangers inherent in contemporary 
theory and practice in our public schools.” In 
selecting the essays for this collection, Mr. Smith 
sought “to strike a balance between lay and pro- 
fessional viewpoints, on the theory that schools 
are the concern of parents and laymen as well as 
teachers and administrators; to use only the 
writings of those who are friendly to the funda- 


mental purposes of the public schools; [and] to 
select writers who express themselves with some- 
thing of the incisiveness and grace which is in 
itself an argument for the sort of education one 
That Mr. 
Smith has been able to achieve his aims so well 


hopes to see restored in our schools.” 


is a tribute to his editorial ability and _ places 
readers of these essays much in his debt. 

Since a summary of each essay in so meaty a 
volume is impossible here and indeed would rob 
readers of the profit to be derived from reading 
this thought-provoking volume, a catalog must 
serve to indicate the scope and promise of the 
book. The editor’s introduction, based in part 
upon an address he delivered before the Phi Beta 
Kappa graduate association of Indianapolis in May 
1955, expresses the underlying theme of the es- 
says which follow, namely “that whatever may be 
the subsidiary purposes of the schools, their main 
concern 1s with the cultivation and development of 
individual minds.” In David Holden’s essay, 
“John Dewey and His Aims of Education,” the 
flaws in the foundation of modern education are 
discussed. The crux of the matter, teacher edu- 
cation, is dealt with by Harold L. Clapp in “The 
Stranglehold on Education” and by Edgar W. 
Knight in “The Obligation of Professional Educa- 
tion to the Schools.” Some of the dilemmas 
confronting parents are described by Harold W. 
Dobbs in “Your Youngster and the Public 
Schools” and by Dorothy Thompson in “The 
Limits of Public-School Education.” Frederic 
Lilge discusses “Reason and Ideology in Educa- 
tion”; William H. Whyte, Jr., “The New Illiter- 
acy”; and Harry G. Wheat, “Life Adjustment 
versus Traditional Education.” The novelist and 
short story writer, Janet Curren Owen, in “Mrs. 
Bullard and Her Stone Wall” show what can 
happen when social adjustment takes precedence 
over education. John Garrett, headmaster of 
Bristol (England) Grammar School, who has 
traveled in America and observed much provides 
some disturbing answers to the question “Do 
American Schools Educate?” With “Time for a 
Change” by Gordon Keith Chalmers and “What 
Should Be the Aims of the Public Schools?” by 
Robert Raynolds, the task ahead for present-day 
education is clearly stated. 
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That many thinking individuals, both inside and 
outside the teaching profession, are concerned with 
the low state of learning in the schools of the 
United States is indicated by the increasing num- 
ber of books and magazine articles now being 
published on the subject. This is an altogether 
encouraging sign; and only good can result from 
the efforts of these critics of the public schools, 
for, as Harry S. Ashmore wrote in another con- 
nection in his book The Negro and the Schools, 
“No problem is beyond resolution by reasonable 
men.” And, in spite of what the Educationists 
may say, the men and women whose essays are 
reprinted in The Public Schools in Crisis are 
reasonable men and women. 


Kentucky Microcards 


Lawrence G. Starkey. A Descriptive and Ana- 
lytical Bibliography of the Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, Press from Its Beginnnig to the 
Publication of Eliot’s Indian Bible in 1663. Lex- 
ington, University of Kentucky Press, 1956. 
(Kentucky Microcards. Series A. Modern 
Sponsored by the South At- 
lantic Modern Language Association, no. 4). 10 
cards. $2.50 to subscribers ; $3.50 to others. 


Language Series. 


The first printing press in British North 
America arrived in Cambridge, Mass., in 1638, and 
the first item of any size printed on it was The Bay 
Psalm Book (1640). Until 1675 all printing in 
the colonies was done on this press. The present 
study is a history of the Cambridge Press in the 
light of the most recent information, and it pro- 
vides a detailed and exhaustive study of the print- 
ing done by the Press in the first quarter-century 
of its operation, concluding with the year 1663 
when John Eliot’s translation of the /ndian Bible 
was completed. Dr. Starkey bases his investiga- 
tion on intensive bibliographical examination of 
the books printed by the Cambridge Press, and 
for the period covered he examined nearly ninety 
per cent of all extant copies. Appendices include 
detailed descriptions of all extant publications from 
the Cambridge Press, with quasi-facsimile tran- 
scriptions of all title-pages, through the year 1663. 


Thomas Bradley Stroup. Type-Characters in 
the Serious Drama of the Restoration with Special 
Attention to the Plays of Davenant, Dryden, Lee, 
and Otway. Lexington, University of Kentucky 
Press, 1956. (Kentucky Microcards. Series A. 
Modern Language Series. Sponsored by the 
South Atlantic Modern Language Association, no. 
5). 12 cards. $3.00 to subscribers; $4.20 to 
others. 


Dr. Stroup identifies the type-characters used 
by the Restoration dramatists and states why they 
were used, how much they were modified during 
the period, what brought about the modifications, 
and what general relation the use of type-charac- 
ters has to the English culture of which they were 
a part. He traces the tradition in the use of type- 
characters from the beginnings through the Eliza- 
bethan drama, and subsequently treats each type 
used in the serious drama of the Restoration. He 
finds that the use of type-characters was quite 
widespread and that fewer than a score of charac- 
ters out of some forty-six plays of Davenant, 
Dryden, Lee, and Otway are unclassified. There 
are hand-lists of the serious plays of these four 
dramatists, a chronologically arranged classifica- 
tion according to the type of every character in the 
plays, and a chronological arrangement of the dra- 
matis personae of each of the plays, showing the 
type to which each character belongs. Finally, Dr. 
Stroup analyzes the reasons for the heavy use of 
type-characters and points out the reasons for the 
modifications that occurred. 


The Blount Journal 


The Tennessee Historical Commission has pub- 
lished the Blount Journal, 1790-1796, it was an- 
nounced by Robert H. White, Chairman of the 
Publication Committee of the Commission. 

The Blount Journal is a record of the executive 
actions of William Blount during his tenure as 
governor of the ‘Territory of the United States 
South of the River Ohio,” often referred to as 
the Southwest Territory, and is one of our earliest 
official records of the Tennessee area. The vol- 
ume begins with the formal organization of terri- 
torial government in 1790, after the area had 
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been ceded to the Federal Government by North 
Carolina. It ends in 1796, shortly before Tennes- 
see was admitted as a state. Within its 117 pages, 
beautifully written by Territorial Secretary Daniel 
Smith, and reproduced in facsimile form, are the 
record of Blount’s organization of the earliest 
Tennessee counties, his appointments to territorial, 
county, and militia offices, his creation of courts 
and judicial districts, his executive pardons to 
convicted criminals, and his direction of the pro- 
cess by which the territory became the State of 
Tennessee. 

This is the first time that the Journal has been 
printed in its entirety. On two previous occasions 


portions of it were published: in the American 
Historical Magazine in 1897, and in the Terri- 
torial Papers of the United States in 1936. In 
an effort to make these printings as well as the 
present volume more useful, a triple index has 
been prepared which gives the page numbers in 
each publication on which each name or place 
is mentioned. 

Beautifully printed with a brown ink on buff 
paper, in order to approximate the present appear- 
ance of the manuscript copy of the Journal and 
to enhance the facsimile effect, the volume is 
handsomely bound in green cloth with gold letter- 
ing. 





The Middle Ground in Politics 


REVOLT OF THE MORERATES. By Samuel 
Lubell. Harper Brothers. 308 pp. $3.75 


Reviewed by William H. Stauffer 


SEARCHING STUDY and careful interpreta- 
tion of the attitudes, problems, conflicts, and the 
voting records of the many varied elements com- 
prising the American electorate has earned for 
Mr. Lubell an enviable reputation as one of the 
nation’s most astute political analysts. His book, 
“The Future of American Politics,” published in 
1952, won for him the Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion Award as the best book in the field of 
government and democracy for that year. His 
present volume bids fair to be designated a com- 
panion classic in that same field. 

Just who are the moderates about whom he 
writes as being in revolt? They comprise those 
groups in both the leading political parties who 
exemplify a withdrawal from the traditional con- 
cepts of the extremists of both the “left” and the 
“right”. 

They are those who are in the process of break- 
ing away from the dividing principles of the 
Roosevelt era to achieve a new unity. They do 
not constitute the nucleus of a potential new 
party but symbolize rather the crucial struggle 
that is in foment between die-hards of the past 
with their decadent shibboleths and those who 
have awakened to the fact that the old orders 
of doing business governmentally, domestically, 
and internationally is now a historic concept. 


AMONG THEM are legions of traditional 
Democrats who have prospered during and since 
the war and are unhappy about high taxes, infla- 
tion, and the fact that three costly wars in terms 
of money and human sacrifice were generated 
during Democratic administrations. 

From the Republican ranks come those who see 
that the changed economy of the nation makes 
necessary the intervention of government to as- 
sure some sort of managed economy if it is not 
to fly asunder and who do not develop hysteria 
over the thought that our national survival may 
involve substantial continuing expenditures of 
tax dollars abroad. 

These illustrations, taken from Mr. Lubell’s 
much more exhaustive analysis, oversimplify the 


myriad currents and cross-currents of restivity 
running through the main stream of American 
political thought. 


Mr. Eisenhower, both as President and as 
tactical leader of the Republican party, has demon- 
strated qualities which comparatively few persons 
thought he possessed in steering a masterful course 
between the Scylla of the ultra-liberal die-hards 
and the Charybdis of the fatuous laissezfaireists. 
His personal charm and contagious amiability, 


1 


which accounted in large measure for *‘s election 
in 1952, still continues, and this strength has since 
been fortified by what the author refers to as the 
“Eisenhower Balance.” 


—From Richmond Times Dispatch 
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on such diverse subjects as camp meet- 
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reading. 


Valuable as a sourcebook on the his- 
tory of Methodism and religion in 
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